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THE IPURENE STAMP OR LABEL 


IS QUALITY 
— ASSURANCE 


oe IN FINEST 
COTTON HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR 


OU know that there is a wide difference between 

many grades of cotton hosiery and underwear, 
and that price alone is not a reliable indication of 
quality. Now, through the work of the Durene 
Association of America, there is an infallible way to 
identify the finest mercerized cotton merchandise, 
and to be sure of getting value backed by a definite 
quality standard. The distinguishing mark is the 
durene stamp or label. 

Only one bale of cotton out of twenty-five is fine 
enough to meet the durene standard. The carefully 
selected combed cotton yarn is made stronger, more 
elastic, more absorptive and more durable through 
the best modern mercerizing process. The yarn 
attains a subdued lustre, a softness and “quality 
feel” that outlast countless launderings. 

Most good stores now have durene hosiery and 
underwear, identified by the durene stamp or label. 






For active sports — snug- 
fitting durene vest and 
shorts from Deisher 
Knitting Mills. 






Ask to see them. 








Durene Association of America 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





A well-tailored comfort- 
able durable pull-over 










































shirt of durene, from 
Wilson Brothers. 
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QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 











The type of combination 
that juniors like to wear — D a 
a soft, fine durene step-in urene socks for men 
made by Carl Gutmann sido soft and fine, attrac- 
& Co., Inc. . . . Durene tive and long wearing. 
socks from Herbert From The Belmont 
Hosiery Mills, Inc. Hosiery Company, Inc. 
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Q Merry Christmas 









CHRISTMAS, our most popular festival— 

our “joyfull’st feast’—the day sacred to 
the memory of the Christchild born in a 
manger some two thousand years ago, and so 
dedicated to all children everywhere. This 
year the obligation to observe Christmas 
assumes a new significance, for through no 
fault of theirs, this, our happiest season of the 
year, will be a time of disillusionment and dis- 
appointment to thousands of our children and 
to many of our neighbors unless each of us does 
his part to make “Merry Christmas” a fact, 
rather than a perfunctory remark. 

Make giving, not receiving, the expression 
of your observance of Christmas this year, and 
thus express the true spirit of Christmas. “God 
gave his only Son’”—the Wise Men gave gifts 
of gold and frankincense and myrrh, not to each 
other, but to the Christ—every community 
offers opportunity for exercising the real 
Christmas spirit. Let us teach the children, and 
also learn for ourselves, the joy that comes from 
giving, the happiness that lies in extending a 





helping hand to those in need, of sharing our 
store of material and spiritual goods with those 
less well off. ; 


MANY and often curious are the customs 

and traditions that have grown up around 
the celebration of the Christmas season. There 
is the wonderful Tree with its colorful gifts, 
its fruits and sparkling decorations symboliz- 
ing, tradition tells us, the wonderful night of 
Christ’s birth when all the trees in the forest 
miraculously burst into bloom and bore fruit; 
there is the holly and the mistletoe; garlands of 
green vines; the Yule log, whose genial warmth 
brings peace and harmony to the home; the 
myriad of sprites and mystical beings who bring 
good luck, happiness and freedom from worry ; 
and the St. Nicholas, or Santa Claus, or Father 
Christmas who brings gifts to good boys and 
girls—all through these tales runs that magic 
thread of giving. Christmas without Christmas 
gifts is like a day without the sun. So here’s 
a sunny Merry Christmas to you and yours. 
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Corcoran Gallery of Art 


Madonna and Child, Saints and Angels 
By Pietro Perugino (1446-1523) 


... ‘Christmas! Who has ever been able to resist 
it? The voice of a thousand generations, right back to 
the cave-man, reaches us and reminds us of the childish, 
simple, holy first fathers of mankind. 

And we surrender to it, in fear and humility——’’ 


—Ferdinand Goetel 
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ur Joytul ‘st Feast 


M4 O now is come our joyfull’st feast, 
Let every man be jolly,” 
wrote a seventeenth century 

ish bard, referring to the gaiety of thé 

Christmas holiday. For since the days of 

the ancient Aryans, who celebrated the 

Yuletide festival two thousand years be- 

fore Christ’s birth, people of many coun- 

tries have set aside the season between 
early December and January sixth for 
rejoicing, the lighting of 
burning of many 
called the 


srit- 


feasting and 
logs 
candles. Christmas still is 
“Feast of Lights” by the Greek and Latin 
Churches, in memory of the pagan prac- 
tice of lighting the weary sun god through 
the last dark days of his pilgrimage, and 
of starting him forth in the New Year 
with laughter and song, the forgiving of 
grudges and the wish for goodspeed on 
his journey. 

On down through the ages, myth and 
tradition and strange folk belief have 
woven their magic web about the Christ- 
mas until country 
holds its own quaint customs and beauti- 
ful legends characterizing this, its “joy- 
full’st feast.” 

In most countries Christmas 
begin well before December twenty-fifth 
and continue on during the “Twelve 
Days,” ending with Epiphany. According 
to popular belief, Christmas Eve, and in- 
deed the “Twelve Days” following, are 
fraught with the supernatural. On the 
Eve of the mysterious Birth, animals are 
said to have power of speech, cattle and 
oxen kneel at midnight in honor of the 
Christ Chiid, the bees sing, water turns 
to wine, trolls and witches walk abroad, 
and lads and maidens look into the future 
by means of signs and omens. 

In Poland, after the Christmas 


great and the 


season, today each 


festivities 


Eve 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 





placed re- 


food is 


feast, some of the 
spectfully before oxen and cows, as they 
present at the Christ 
midnight, 


were the animals 
Child’s birth. At 
when they kneel in reverence to the Lord, 


the hour of 
these creatures are endowed with power 
to foretell future events, and the farmer 
listens for news they may have to com 
municate regarding marriage, death or im- 
pending misfortune. 

In Scandinavian 
witches wander forth to revel on the Eve 
The farmer takes care 


countries, trolls and 
of Christ’s birth. 
to put the sign of the 
plough share, lest evil spirits harm crops 
On this night, spirits of the 


cross over his 
and fields. 
return to 
sometimes the old 
blasts of 


dead visit the homes of the 


living, and heathen 
gods, caught in the icy 
shriek over the mountain tops and swoop 


down to war on peaceful Christian folk. 


wind 


Grim and uncanny as are some of these 
Christmas Eve fancies, to maids and lads 
of almost every country, December twen- 


ty-fourth is the night of destiny. In 


Czecho-Slovakia, the girls pour melted 


lard into water, guessing by its shape the 


occupations of their future husbands. They 
also cut apples “for luck.” The fruit must 
be opened through the middle, half way 
in order to reveal 


If the 


between stem and bud, 
the “star” of seeds within. “star” is 
perfect and the seeds are good, there will 
be strength health throughout the 


year; if, on the contrary, the 


and 
seeds are 
decayed and imperfect, the year will hold 
naught but illness and misfortune. Other 


favorite forms of augury are to steal into 


the garden at night and shake the lilac 
bushes, to listen to the barking of dogs, 


or to throw 


discover the direction whence one’s lover 


slippers downstairs,—all to 


will appear, and the number of years be- 
fore the wedding. 

Among Slavic lads, a favorite method of 
divination is to sift ashes through a sieve 
family has 


on Christmas Eve after the 


gone to Church. If this mysterious rite is 
naked 


future 


performed and under cover of 


bride will appear, 


darkness, the 
pull the boy thrice by the nose and then 
go away. 

In foreign countries gifts are brought to 
supernatural 


the children by all sorts of 


beings, and the time of gift giving varies 
according to religion, race, and geographic- 
al location. In general, however, Christ- 


mas Day itself, being more of a religious 


festival than with us, is celebrated by 
mass and quiet family reunions. The 
great holiday dinner usually falls on 
Christmas Eve, and presents are ex- 


changed either before or after December 


twenty-fifth. January sixth, variously 


termed Epiphany, the Day of the Three 
Kings or Twelfth Day, is a favorite time 
for giving remembrances, and many beau- 
tiful legends center about this glad anni- 


versary. 








The Magic Mule brings pres- 
ents to Syrian boys and girls of 
the Lebanon district, and many 
are the amusing tales told by 
old folk amiable 
beasts. 

“Once, on the blessed Epi- 
Eve,” said a_ white 

grandfather, _ telling 
about the origin of the Magic 
Mule, “a 
through the 


about the 


phany 
bearded 
man was traveling 
country on_ his 
At about midnight he 
stopped at a 


mule. 
certain village, 
fastened his animal to a tree 
and went away to attend to im- 
When the 


man returned some time later, 


portant business. 
his beast was nowhere in sight; 
but finally, hearing a commo- 
tion overhead, he looked up, to 
see it struggling in the topmost 
This 
proved to the traveler that just 
at the hour of midnight, the 
tree had bent down in honor of 


branches of the tree. 


the Christ Child, and in its re- 
bound had caught up the ani- 
mal. Since then, the mule has 
been considered blessed.” 

“When we were boys,” smiled 
another Syrian reminiscently, 
“I well remember waiting for 
the Magic Mule. We used to 
leave the doors wide open, hop- 
ing that he would enter with 
blessings and gifts. We propped 
open our eyelids with our fin- 
gers in a vain attempt to keep 
awake, for the Mule could be 
seen only at the 
twelve. 

In Southern France, as in South Amer- 
ica, Mexico and Spain, the Magi Kings 
are the gift bringers of boys and girls. 
Frédéric Mistral, the great poet son of 
old Provence, writes charmingly in his 
Memoirs of the Three Kings of the East, 
who, on their journey to Bethlehem, al- 
ways came in procession to Maillane, there 
to worship the Holy Babe. On the Eve of 
the Epiphany Feast, it was the custom for 
the children of the countryside to go 
forth with gifts to meet the Kings. Mis- 
tral describes one ‘such occasion: 


hour of 


“With hearts beating in joyful excite- 
ment, eyes full of visions, we sallied forth 
on the road to Ailes, a numerous com- 
pany of shock-headed urchins and blond- 
headed with little 
sabots, bearing our offerings of cakes for 
the Kings, dried figs for the pages, and 
hay for the camels.” 


maidens hoods and 


The children trudged along the road, in- 
tent upon meeting the Kings. Daylight 
waned, the tall bell tower of Maillane 
disappeared behind the trees, and the 
air grew chill with frost. Still the boys 
and girls had not seen the Kings. 

“Then, just as the sun disappeared be- 
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From painting by Zdenek Juttes 


Jezizek travels through forest and wood, carrying a lighted 
Christmas tree in his hand, and gifts for children. 


hind a great dark cloud and the bravest 
among us began to flag—suddenly, behold 
them in sight. 

“A joyful shout rang from every throat 
as the magnificence of the royal pageant 
dazzled our sight. 

“A flash of splendor and gorgeous color 
shone in the rays of the setting sun, while 
the blazing torches showed the gleams of 
gold on crowns set with rubies and 
precious stones, 

“The Kings! the Kings! See 
crowns! See their mantles, their flags, 
and the procession of horses and camels 


their 


which are coming. 
“We there entranced. But in- 
stead of approaching us little by little the 


stood 


glory and the splendour of the vision 
seemed to melt away. before our eyes with 
the sinking sun, extinguished in the 
shadows. Crestfallen we stood there, gap- 
ing to find ourselves alone on the darken- 
ing highway. 

“Which way did the Kings go? 

“They passed behind the mountain.” 

The children went home, disappointed 
and shivering, sadly munching the cakes 
and figs they had brought for the Kings. 


But that evening in the Chapel 
of the Nativity, they beheld the 
figures of the Three Kings, 
worshipping at the Christ 
Child’s manger. And they lis- 
tened to the townsfolk singing 


the superb old Provencal 

hymn: 

“This morning I met the 
train 

Of the three great Kings 


from the East; 

This morn I met the train 

Of the Kings on the wide 

high road.” 

In Russia the Baboushka, or 
little old grandmother, leaves 
presents for the children on 
Like the Three 
Kings, she is on her way to 
Bethlehem, but unlike them, she 
never arrives and she 
finds the Christ Child. 

The night Jesus was born in 
3ethlehem, so goes the tale, 


Epiphany Eve. 


never 


3aboushka was warming her- 
self by her fire when the three 
aged Kings, laden with gifts of 
ointments, precious jewels and 
sweet oils, knocked at the door 
and asked her to go with them 
to the Christ Child’s manger. 
But the way was long, the night 
was dark, and the steppes of 
Russia hung deep with snow. 
“Wise men from the East, 
rest here until morn,” urged 
3abhouska. “My body is weary, 
At dawn I 
accompany you to the 


my bones are old. 
shall 
Child, who is a King. 

“Nay, nay,” said the Kings. 
“We cannot tarry.” And drawing their 
mantles closer, they passed on toward the 
East. 

In the morning Baboushka prepared a 
basket of sweetmeats and toys for the 
Babe. She threw on her cape, took up her 
staff and started forth on her journey. 
But alas! Baboushka had forgotten to 
ask the way of the Kings, and they had 
gone so far she could not overtake them. 
On through the centuries the old woman 
travels, vainly searching for the Christ 
Child. She goes the length and breadth 
of Russia. At every door she knocks with 
her staff. She slips up to the bed where 
a little child lies sleeping. Under each 
pillow she leaves a toy and a sweetmeat, 
in the hope that the child may be the 
Babe whom she seeks. 

The Saint Nicholas who is found in 
most European countries is more familiar 
than the Mule, the Kings, or 
Baboushka, because we recognize in him 
the ancestor of our American Santa Claus. 
This generous saint is said to have been 
the Bishop of Myra in Lycia at the be- 
ginning of the 4th century, A.D. All his 
life he is supposed to have been very 


” 


Magic 
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DECEMBER, 


wealthy and to have given his money away 
secretly to the poor and to maidens of 
marriageable age who lacked the neces- 
sary doweries to capture husbands. In 
Flanders and in Holland, to this day, on 
December 6th, people dress up to imper- 
sonate the bishop and go among the people 
to inquire into their behavior. If it is 
good blessings are given and rewards 
promised for the next morning, 

The day of Saint Nicholas, falling on 
December sixth, is particularly welcomed 
by boys, whose patron he is. 

“St. Nicholas, mon bon patron, 

Envoyez-moi qualque chose bien bon,” 
sing French lads as they hang up their 
stockings, secretly hoping the saint will 
leave them presents rather than pieces of 
coal. 

Just why stockings are so closely associ- 
ated with Christmas gifts is hard to ex- 
plain. The most likely story is that years 
and years ago, one Christmas Eve when 
the shoes and stockings had been placed 
by the fireplace to drive away evil spirits 
and bring good luck, St. Nicholas dropped 
a purse down the chimney which, instead 
of landing on the hearth, fell into a stock- 
ing. Hence, ever after stockings are the 
receptacles for Christmas gifts in many 
countries, 

In Holland Saint Nicholas appears in 
much the same guise as our old time Santa 
Claus. He dashes over roofs with his 
reindeer and drops candies down the chim- 
neys for the children. Saint Nicholas gén- 
erally appears accompanied by Jan, his 
negro servant, who carries a large basket 
of goodies. Together they remove from 
the children’s shoes the straw so thought- 
fully left for the reindeer, and substitute 
gifts of sweetmeats and toys. 

The Saint Nicholas of the Austrian 


children is impressive in the full regalia 
of a bishop. His companion is Ruprecht, 
whose glowing eyes and lolling tongue 
frighten the children into submission. 
After welcoming the saint with a hymn, 
ach child repeats a prayer and reports 
on its behavior and progress in school, 
The saint listens attentively, gives counsel 
and advice where it is needed, and then 
commands the children to leave their 
shoes in the garden by ten o’clock that 
night. So prompt is the saint that barely 
does the village clock finish striking the 
hour, when the shoes are found laden 
with gifts. 

In Switzerland the village Kris Kringle 
reports to parents on the behavior of the 
children, leaving for them fruits and 
sweetmeats or a bundle of switches. 

In Czecho-Slovakia Saint Mikulas’ Eve 
marks the beginning of the holiday season, 
The saint is believed to come down from 
heaven by means of a golden cord and on 
his back he carries a basket of goodies. 
Eagerly the children put plates and stock- 
ings in the windows, and morning finds 
them overflowing with nuts and cakes. 
But Jezizek, the Christ Child, 
gifts, too, and his visits are made on 


brings 


Christmas Eve. Jezizek travels far, over 
mountain and plain, through forest and 
wood, with no companions save the stars 
and the timid creatures of the wild. In 
his hands he carries a lighted Christmas 
tree and little gifts to reward the chil- 
dren for their obedience and thought ful- 
ness during the year. 

Beautiful as are the practices and leg 
ends surrounding the giving of gifts, the 
universal custom of well wishing at New 
Years or Epiphany is one of the most 
cherished survivals of the Yuletide festi- 
val. These greetings are extended to 


The Nativity as represented by a set of painted wooden toys made 


householders by bands of children or men 


and boys, who go singing from house to 
house, wishing the owners a glad New 
Year and expecting a return of coins or 
good things to eat. 

“Yuletide wakes, Yuletide breaks,” sing 
the Ukrainian lads, 

“Woman give us eggs and cakes 

If your cakes you do not give 

Your old ox will never live.” 

The Ukrainian 
takes the boys’ threat seriously, for she 


housewife evidently 
hastens to comply with their demands, not 
only supplying eggs and cakes, but soime- 
times adding a few sausages or even a 
plump chicken. 

In Roumania the custom of New Year's 
greeting is called “little 
plough,” from the wooden plough which 


Blugusor, or 


used to be carried by boys and girls as 
they wandered from house to house after 
dark, cracking whips and invoking good 
luck to friends and neighbors. On the 
morning of January first, the Roumanians 
throw handsful of corn over one another 
with a wish for long life, plentiful har- 
vests and a year full of happiness. 

But of all the Old World holiday greet- 
ings, none seem more expressive of the 
good will and heartiness of “our joy- 
full’st feast” than the New Year’s song 
of Bulgarian children who, rising at dawn, 
dress in new clothes, arm themselves with 
gaily decorated cornel twigs, and go from 
door to door switching the householders 
as they sing: 

“Happy happy New Year, 

’Till next year, ‘till eternity. 
Red apples in your garden, 
Golden grain in your wheatfield, 
Health to your family, 


Happy, happy New Year.” 


in the 19th century. 


Courtesy of The Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey 





1931 
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The Mid-Year Graduate Steps Out 


TUDENTS whose grad- 
take place 
in the late spring or early 


uation is to 


summer are often inclined to 


By 


Blanche E. Hyde 


variety of purposes. Designs 
distinctly for evening wear are 
not considered as models for 





commiserate the mid-year grad- 


uates. The latter group, how- 
ever, has some decided ad- 
vantages. Although the class 


which finishes in January or 


= ° : 1 Cotto 

February is occasionally held orn 

y Ts 2.57 

over until the end of the school 1.63 

. P 2.70 

year, in a great number of sys- 195 

tems and individual schools 4 

e e e.e +) 

there are festivities and exer- 4.25 
cises at the mid-year season 


every bit as momentous and 


interesting as those held in 


May or And 


comes to gowns, summer grad- 


June. when it 


uates may well sit up and take Cost 
E : : : : 05 
notice of their middle-of-the- 9.09 
5.06 

year sisters! In fact, so im- 8 +4 
*: ; : : 8 
portant is the occasion being 26 


considered that a recent. style 
show held in Chicago was de- 


tO eros UNO u 
a 


voted exclusively to gowns for 





mid-year graduation. 


Table |. 


Cost of Materials Used in Graduation Dress 


graduation gowns at any sea- 
If perchance sports cos- 
tumes have been an earlier fea- 


son, 


ture of the clothing course an 


Exhibit afternoon type may well be 
chosen at this time. When 
Wool Si Line a > . a 
i bes Silkk Linen Rayon fabrics suited to the climate 
5.05 8.66 1.96 5.81 R } 
5.06 9.53 3.75 3.50 and time of year are selected 
4.26 9.75 . . map "7 . sams 
4.88 6.75 the gowns may be worn over a 


Table II. 


Cost Fabric and Yardage in Relation to Type of 


Dress 


SPORTS AFTERNOON 


Fabric Yardage Cost Fabric 
Wool 3% 9.53 Silk 
Wool 2% 3.50 Rayon 
Silk 4% 1.95 Cotton 
Rayon 434 4.90 Cotton 
Wool 3 3.75 Linen 
Cotton 3% 4.25 Cotton 
Cotton 3% 9.75 Silk 
Linen 4% 6.75 Silk 
Wool 2” 4.25 Cotton 
Cotton 334 


It is inter- 
esting that most patterns for 


number of months. 


sports dresses nearly always call 
for from one to two yards less 
of material in the same width, 
for a pattern of the same size, 
than some of the designs for 


Yardage afternoon gowns. This differ- 
ou ence in yardage is often a de- 
2% ciding factor in the selection of 
5 a sports design, but if a mini- 
: mum expenditure is necessary a 
: small yardage should be fol- 


lowed by the selection of in- 
expensive material. It is quite 








For one thing, the weather is 
those 
classed exclusively as summer fabrics are 


cooler, and materials other than 
often desirable, thus giving variety in both 
color and texture, and making possible too 
the use of style features and finishes not 
always at their best on thinner goods, And 

still 
number of 


there is another point. Since a 


smaller students graduate at 
this time each girl is apt to be the center 
Much 


of this attention will likely be focused on 


of a greater amount of attention. 


the gown worn by the individual graduate, 
on its becomingness, material, style fea- 
tures, and all the details of finish. 

the 
graduating class is small at mid-year, the 


Krom the teacher's standpoint if 
number of girls in her class who are mak- 
ing gowns for the event will likewise be 
lessened and it will be possible to give 
each girl more time and supervision, thus 
insuring a successful result. It is sad but 
true that a teacher’s reputation may rise 
or fall on the appearance of the gowns 
worn at the graduation exercises by the 


When it 


down to the actual time of 


members of her class. comes 
starting the 
project considerable finesse on the part 
of the The 
dress must be finished on time. It must 


be an unqualified success regardless of the 


teacher is often necessary. 


figure and features of the girl who wears 
it. Insofar as possible it must coincide 
with the ideas of the girl herself in the 
way of design and material, for indi- 
viduality in clothing is being constantly 
stressed in all schools. Furthermore the 


gown must meet, in some degree at least, 
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home approval, and in occasional com- 
munities, that of the general public as 
well. .To negotiate all these points grace- 
fully a teacher must needs bring into play 
all the tact she possesses when advising 
on styles, fabrics, and patterns. 
Customs in schools vary greatly as to 
limitations required or leeway permitted 


n graduations gowns. In a large system 
where there are many clothing classes lo- 
cated in separated schools it is an excel- 
lent plan for teachers in these classes to 


gct together and select a considerable 
number of designs which seem suitable 
for the purpose and then present these 


The wider the 
range of choice offered as to patterns and 
materials the less likelihood there will be 
for dissatisfaction among class members. 


designs to their classes. 


Economy must be considered this year 


more than ever before and patterns re- 
quiring small yardage will be much ap- 

not 
always yardage that influences the cost of 
a dress. 


preciated by parents although it is 


Style and materials such as will enable 
the garment to be put into immediate prac- 
tical use after the great day will have a 
strong appeal. Designs for sports dresses 
and afternoon gowns seem to be the ones 
best suited to the event, and are quite 
generally acceptable to students. Either 
of these will offer exceilent service in the 
wardrobe of almost any girl. Simple 
sports dresses fit in with school require- 
ments for the occasion, and for girls of 
high school age this type answers a wide 


possible to make a gown which 
is becoming, and suitable in every way for 
graduation for less than two dollars. The 
cost of the pattern is not considered in 
any estimates in this article as some pat- 
ter ncompanies make special arrangements 
concerning patterns for school use. 

Of the mid-year graduation dresses in 
the style show already mentioned ten were 
of the sports type suitable as well for 
business or general service wear, and nine 
afternoon or semi- 


could be classed as 


formal costumes. Selections had been 
made from the newest patterns in five 
different makes. See Footnote. Fabrics 


of cotton, linen, wool, silk, and rayon 
Table I, on this 
page giving the comparative costs of dif- 


were all employed. 
ferent materials used, may be of help to 
some teachers in discussing with their 
classes the economic consideration in se- 
lection of fabrics. Table II shows that 
the style or type of dress and the amount 
of yardage do not always affect the cost 
as much as the quality or kind of mate- 
rial used. The yardage in woolen goods 
used for sports clothing is noticeably less 
than the cotton yardage, yet the cost is 
practically double on account of the differ- 


ence in fiber and width. 


The range of fabrics from which mid- 
year graduation dresses may be selected 
includes, among the cottons, pique, gabar- 
dine, broadcloth, organdie, dimity, Swiss, 
and some of the mesh goods; plain linens; 
wools, in flannels, crepe, and jersey; flat 


(Continued on page 386) 
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ls Homemaking a Profession? 


ARY WILLIAMS had come 
proudly to the tenth reunion ot 
her college class. It wasn’t often 

that she managed to get away for a vaca- 
tion. She felt rather pleased with her- 
self for having achieved it, having mar- 
keted, cleaned, and planned ahead, and 
engaged a reliable woman to come in to 
care for the children, so that she might 
have these two days away from home 
without either undue expense, (Andy's 
salary was small), or upsetting the fam- 
ily routine. So when the class of ’21 be- 
gan to tell of their achievements, she 
offered the news that she was a home- 
maker. 

“What else?” drawled Patricia Lee, 
the clever young columnist, who had 
been president of the class. “Surely that 
isn’t all you do!” 

Mary reminded Patricia that clever un- 
married writers can not possibly gauge 
the extent of woman’s responsibilities in 
the home, especially where there are 
children. 

Immediately there was an_ uproar. 
Violet Gray, who was spending most of 
her energy running a bookshop, said she 
managed to do more, though inquiry 
brought forth the fact that she was a 
widow and had to support herself, that 
her one child spent his entire days at a 
progressive school, and that her house- 
keeping in a tiny apartment was extremely 
light and haphazard. 

Others volunteered information as to 
their lives. Some insisted that it was 
perfectly possible for the homemaker to 
have another job, since keeping house 
was mere routine. Others, like Mary, 
argued that it was not only a real job, 
but that it was fast becoming a profes- 
sion. They cited the fact that it was 
being studied in schools and colleges, 
that more and more women were being 
trained to take it seriously, and that as 
its tendency to specialization became em- 
phasized, it was attaining at last the dig- 
nity that the Patricias and Violets, them- 
selves uninterested, were loath to grant 
it. 

Women’s colleges today are well 
aware that the successful homemaker not 
only has a job, but that in order to 
tackle it properly, she needs special 
training. All over the country attempts 
are being made to separate the senti- 
ment and traditional trappings from 
housework and homemaking, and evalu- 
ate what is left in terms of human effort, 
scientific achievement, and everyday 
common sense. 

The Department of Home Economics 
of the University of Chicago is especially 
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serious in its efforts. It is granting de- 
grees for these dealings with household 
tasks, considering that scientific studies 
of methods and means of performance 
are quite as useful as the more orthodox 
topics usually presented. One student is 
at present studying nursemaids, for the 
degree of M.A, Another, working 
towards a doctorate, is specializing in the 
field of household relationships, espe- 
cially between mistresses and maids. Ac- 
cording to Miss Lydia J. Roberts, chair- 
man of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, their field of research covers 
practically “all lines relating to home 
problems, nutrition, food chemistry, child 
development, home management, and 
economic and social problems.” 

At Smith College, the Institute for the 
Women’s __ Interests 
teaches women scientific roads to house- 


Coordination of 


keeping, with the especial aim of helping 
them manage both careers and marriage. 
Its particular idea is to enable the wom- 
an with a career to carry on, even when 
she must lay her work aside temporarily 
for the absorbing business of child car- 
ing, so that later she may be able to re- 
turn to it. 

In contrast, Vassar’s emphasis is 
placed purely on the home. Its School 
of Euthenics, opened first in 1925, con- 
cerns itself with efficient living, and of- 
fers homemakers the best scientific dis- 
coveries pertaining to their field, so that 
they may garner the fullest experiences 
of life. Its courses include all the mod- 
ern sciences that have any bearing on 
the problems of living, particularly 
physiology, psychology, and economics. 
Child psychology is taught by means of 
modern schools, which act not only as 
cxperimental laboratories, but provide 
for the daily care of children whose par- 
ents are enrolled in the school. Every 
course is considered from the viewpoint 
of what it can contribute towards a full 
life. The fact that most women marry and 
have homes is recognized as important. 
Not that the school concentrates on a 
technique of cooking or sweeping. It 
knows that anyone can learn to follow a 
recipe or wield a broom, and can even, 
with practice, acquire skills therein. But it 
trains the homemaker to know what to 
cook, as well as how: when to clean, and 
how, and shows how to decide household 
policies and settle household standards. 

Other colleges are also stressing this 
point of view. Cornell has long had an 
admirable department of 
nomics. Columbia is doing notable work 
in various lines of homemaking, includ- 
ing training in scientific buying. Other 
colleges are recognizing the need for 


home eco- 


By 


Ruth L. Frankel 


training women jn household manage- 
ment. Not only special schools devoted 
to home economics, but practically every 
college with women students, in addi- 
tion to smaller outside agencies, like the 
Philadelphia Council of Household Oc- 
rupation, is at present concentrating on 
this new point of view. 

For it is a new viewpoint. It brings 
a scientific approach to an age-old sub- 
ject, and points the way to a tresh evalu- 
ation of the long-scorned woman's work. 

Moreover, homemaking is a profession. 
It involves more than an_ ordinary 
amount of plain common sense. Every 
little flapper who trots to the nearest 
minister with her “boy friend,” and sets 
up housekeeping in two rooms cannot 
call herself a homemaker. Every wom- 
an does not have a natural aptitude for 
this field. 
be successful at it. 


Every woman is not born to 
And, properly exe- 
cuted, it requires real brains, instead of 
mere routine skill. 

Since it is becoming a_ profession, 
therefore, it may be advisable to try to 
understand what a profession is. Dr. 
Abraham Flexner, some years back, at- 
tempted to define the word. Admitting 
that it is loosely used to cover a multi- 
tude of activities, he pointed out certain 
inherent implications. For one thing, a 
profession is a full-time affair. Most 
women will agree that homemaking fills 
this requirement, since it still exceeds 
the eight-hour day, despite labor-saving 
devices and modern inventions. 

Another point is that a profession re- 
quires the use of brains. It involves 
more than merely following a technique. 
The physician, the lawyer, the architect, 
the teacher, must constantly make de- 
cisions based on their own knowledge 
and skill. 
choosing where she shall live, planning 
her children’s lives, making out budgets, 


Likewise, the homemaker, 


providing balanced, healthful, and eco- 
nomical meals, is doing more than fol- 
lowing blind routine. Though any moron 
can change the sheets and wipe the 
baby’s nose, the intelligence directing the 
various jobs included in homemaking 
should be vivid and trained. 

Training, indeed, marks another point. 
One doesn’t instinctively acquire the 
ability to understand child psychology 
because one suckles a baby. One doesn’t 
get a knowledge of dietetics from stand- 


(Continued on page 384) 
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Christmas Packages— 
















Suggestions on 


Appearance 


and 


ontents 


By 
M. Elizabeth 


Brannigan 


HRISTMAS 
this year is some- 
thing of a problem, as 
well as a pleasure. We 
need happiness,  jollity, 
all the things “Christmas 
spirit” means, but any great 
expense is out of the question 
for many of us, and for all of 
us would produce a guilty feel- 
ing to take from the pleasure. 
Even if we ourselves can afford to 
spend as much as usual, there are so 
many ways the money could be used to 
help those who can’t afford to spend any- 
thing at all, that economy remains our 
watchword in gift-giving and celebrations. 

Home economics departments are helpirg to 
the limit of their capacity all over the country, 
and teaching pupils to preserve the spirit of Christ- 
mas at little cost is a real contribution. Further- 
more, the injection of that spirit into classes gives 
them new life. 

The foods classes will be making cookies and cakes 
and candies—economically, but pleasurably and _ spicily, 
and the sewing and home management classes should have 
their share, too, The school will perhaps be giving a bazaar 
or entertainment, or the department may have a sale of arti- 
cles for gifts, the money to go to a charity, or perhaps the girls 
will just make things for gift-packages or for personal gifts. 
There are many things which can be made at a trifling cost which 
will bring the Christmas spirit just as close as costly ones. 

In planning such items, remember that Christmas gifts that are ¢s- 
sentials are necessary and welcome, but if they are gay in color, or 
given little extra touches of trimming or finishing, they are Christmas, 
too—and articles which are useful but which are nov essentials—something 
the recipient would like but not buy—should be included in every basket. 
Underwear for the baby or trousers for the small boy can be made into a 
most attractive as well as useful gift, but a gay calico animal for the child and 
a pretty sewing box, an attractive tea-apron, or a set of luncheon doilies for 
mother also have their place in the well-planned gift basket. 
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If you are planning a sale, it is well 
to bear these things in mind. Bright 
scarfs, handkerchiefs with hand rolled 
hems, and many of the articles illustrated 
on page 372 can be readily made and 
have a good sale value. A very nice closet 
set can be worked out with clothes hangers 
covered in velveteen of different colors, 
perhaps two or three garment pags, also 
variously colored, to hold different types 
of dresses or wraps, shoe pads or shoe 
bags of the same colors for the shoes that 
go with them, and enamelled hat stands. 
These things will dress up a closet, ap- 
pealing to any fastidious woman and 
helping any young girl along the path of 
neatness. 

The possibility of cooperation with the 
boys’ classes in manual training comes in 
here—they could make the hat stands, for 
instance, and let the girls enamél them; 
they could also cooperate in making vari- 
stocking 
boxes, large, shallow boxes to be enam- 


ous aids to the feminine toilet 


elled and decorated with a gay print for 
make-up boxes, squarer, deeper boxes to 
be lined with velveteen for jewelry. 
There are things to make for every 
nember of the family and for every room 
in the house—though it is not safe to 
make anything that has to fit when the 


articles are to be sold. For a friend or 


member of the family, a girl can make 





many articles of apparel—an_ evening 
muffler for the older brother, of heavy 
silk, fringed at the end, with an 
broidered monogram. Her sister would 
such a pair of 
“dorm” pajamas as are illustrated, and 
mother would like the 
The children will ap- 
preciate clothing, of course, especially if 


em- 
undoubtedly approve of 


cither sister or 


accessories shown. 
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will go straight to their hearts. 


But whatever the gift chosen—whether 
it is made or bought, whether it is very 
grand and costly or whether it is small 
and inexpensive, whether it goes to a rich 


aunt or into a charity basket, we 


Any girl would appreciate such 
versatile ‘‘dorm’’ pajamas, slip, 
or pillows as this illustration 
shows. They are not too diffi- 
cult to make and will well re- 
pay the effort expended on 
them. The pajamas are Vogue 
pattern no. 5661, 5663, or 
Pictorial 5929. The slip pat- 
tern is Vogue 

5749, and SC bs 
the pillows ' 
Me Calf 

1870. 


Illustration §re- 
produced by 
courtesy of the 
Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. 


remember that the appearance of a Christ- 
mas parcel and the unwrapping of it are 
more than half the thrill of the occasion. 
Ir is, then, well worth while to spend time 
and thought and even a little money on 
the wrapping. 

There are such lovely papers these days 
Wrap- 


ping papers and boxes and ribbon and 


as our illustrations will show. 


stickers to suit every possible recipient of 


a gift. The Alice-in-Wonderland paper 
would certainly make Christmas Christmas 
for any child and many grown-ups. Who 


would not enjoy a gift concealed by such 


gay green skaters as one_ illustration 
shows, and what person even vaguely 
musical could resist the lovely, caroly 


waites pictured on another? 


































of the party variety, but a doll or animal 


must 





not really expensive, 


These papers are 


as the price list shows, and many of them 
are lovely enough to find some later use 
the The 
tractive and to the 
ne one could grudge the few cents spent 


for such really charming tags! 


around home. ribbons are at 


suitable papers, and 
Remem 
ber, too, the possibilities of colored o1 
tinted cellophane in wrapping Christmas 
packages, and wrap some of them in plain 


tissue paper, white or colored, with lots 


of ribbon or stickers put on in designs 
Variety around the Christmas tree, as in 
most places, makes for artistic effect 

If you are having a sale, why not at 
nounce that gifts will be attractively 


wrapped at a small extra cost? Lots ol 


people would like to have this done and 
would be glad to pay for it. Charge 
enough to cover the cost of the materials 


plus a slight profit—if you make it not 
too expensive you will wrap many more 
and you might extend the ser\ 
Many 


especially men and boys, would like to 


packages 
ice beyond the sale itself. people, 
have their things wrapped, as several New 


York department stores hav discovered, 


and if you advertise the service as con 
tinuing up to, say, December 23rd, with 
parcels wrapped cither for the tree or for 


mailing, you will probably have a good, 


brisk trade. The money could go to the 
charity boxes, or for a Christmas present 
for the Home Economics Department. Or 


partment 


perhaps a group of girls in the d 


might utilize the idea outside of school 
to make Christmas money. Anyway, don’t 
neglect to wrap your presents as much 


like Christmas as you can 


Here are the materials for such packages 
as are illustrated on the opposite page. 
The papers cost about twenty or twenty- 
five cents for three large sheets, and the 
tags, stickers and mailing tubes are attrac- 
tive and inexpensive accompaniments. We 
will quote exact prices if you wish them 
These materials are from Wanamakers, 
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hristmas S 


ERE are a number of suggestions 

for hand made Christmas gitfs that 

are for the most part very sim- 

ple and within the scope of all junior 
and senior high school sewing classes. 
At the 


goblin faced (or is it a cat) bib made 


extreme upper left is a 
from cotton toweling with the features 
and whiskers made in colored chain 
stitch; next are three towels that are 
designed to appeal to your best girl 
grandmothers or 
gipsy 


striped, firm cotton material will be ap- 


friend or to aunts, 


mothers; a shopping bag of 
preciated by all these same people. <A 
baby pillow with a stork in applique is 
the next offering; then comes a foot 
stool which we are told is made from 
empty coffee cans, fastened together 
firmly, covered with cotton wadding and 
then with a bright colored calico—fine 
for grandmother or for mother to use in 
pillows 


her bedroom. A number of 


made of dainty colored cotton 


prints with patterns appliqued from dif- 


or gay 


ferent colored materials can readily be 
picked out in this collection and almost 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


as readily made. Bags for lettuce, pars- 
ley and celery will delight those of your 
friends who are packing “hope chests;” 
fringed tea table cloths or sets for use 
on the bridge table after a friendly game 


are another valuable suggestion. A set 
of unbleached muslin, or of linen, ac- 
cording to your budget, may be button- 
hole stitched around the edge with a 
colored thread and further decorated by 
applying modernistic squares or trian- 
gles in a contrasting color in the cor- 
ners. Oven holders, a “ducky” laundry 
bag, a beautiful doll, dressed in clothes 
that really “come off,” calico or gingham 
toys, and baby dresses are included. 

A brassiere of lace with a silk or batiste 
binding in a delicate contgasting color, a 
pair of lace trimmed silk or batiste step- 
ins, or a silk or wool scarf banded with a 
contrasting color make gifts that any high 
school girl will treasure. 

Many of the articles pictured here can 
be stitched by machine, especially where 
binding is used. With Christmas only a 
few weeks away, there is little time for 
making elaborate gifts, even if we 
wanted them, and time-savers must be 
considered, A good start in class and a 
few hours’ work et home will suffice for 
these 


making all but two or three of 


articles. 
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TAGING an interesting Foods Ex- 

hibit is often a difficult problem, and 

the suggestions given here are of- 
fered as ones that have been successfully 
used by the writer. 

The application of a little psychology 
will do much in helping in the solution of 
the exhibit problem. Have you ever no- 
ticed how curious people are when any 
kind of a public demonstration is going 
on, especially if it has to do with food 
or its preparation? And it is not always 
the women who are most curious. A man 
has to see how things are made in order 
to arouse his interest. Where men go, 
there the women are. A modern exhibit 
built upon the demonstration plan is sure 
to draw a crowd. And when you not 
only prepare the pudding in public, but 
sample it as well—there you will be as- 
sured of success. 

Study your public when planning the 
exhibit. Usually the following facts can 
be applied to any group of people. 

1. Economy is the keynote to use. 

2. New methods and short cuts, or new 
ways of doing old routine jobs, always 
attract and make an impression. 

3. People must be able to see and hear 
if they are to get the full benefits from 
the demonstration. Otherwise the exhibit 
will not be a success. 

4. Explanations, and many of them, are 
Your guests will appreciate 


‘ 


necessary. 
courtesy. Train your best 
(apt pupils who are courteous, intelligent, 


‘salesmen” 


able to explain each step carefully) how 
to bring out the points you wish empha- 
sized. 

5. People do not want long, tiresome 
programs. Plan demonstrations so that 
they may see big points, but do not allow 
one minute to elapse without something 
doing. This point will be stressed again 
later on. 

The next step is to outline a program 
which will be an education to the pupil 
at the same time. This should also cor- 
relate with the regular class room work 
in such a manner as to increase interest 
in the routine work. Any regular work 
in the Foods Laboratory may be “shined” 
up and used for exhibit in as short a time 
as three days. Present to the public your 
actual class room work, that is what they 
are most interested in. Just ask any 
mother of any child you have in class, 
what she would be most interested in 
seeing, and you will find nine cases out 
of ten, the answer will be, “Your regular 
class room work. The children do so 
many wonderful things that the mothers 
never hear about. Show us just how 
you go about it to teach so many children 
and yet have each one turn out a perfect 
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Suggestions for a Foods Exhibit 


By 
Daisy Stackhouse 


Bedford High School, Bedford, Ohio 


product. If only the mothers had a 
chance like their daughters do nowadays.” 
The above is a direct quotation from the 
president of the local P. 1. A. when ques- 
tioned about this proposition. The evalue 
of such a program can be immediately 
seen, for no teacher wishes to part with 
her valuable class work time unless it is 
going to achieve results. The value of 
this kind of an exhibit is that it increases 
the child’s abilities in a perfectly natural 
manner, and because of the parent’s in- 
terest, it retains the learning, not only of 
this particular exhibit but of the rest of 
the course. Ofttimes a girl or boy dis 
covers a hidden talent through an event 
of this kind. 

Each class taking Foods should be given 
the privilege of having a part in the ex- 
hibit. The writer has found the follow- 
ing method to be most valuable in pre- 
paring for an affair of this kind. Hav- 
ing determined the date for the exhibit, 
set aside a class period to discuss it with 
each class, leaving time enough to satis- 
factorily work out plans and at the same 
time achieve benefits from the regular 
class work. Present the facts given above 
to the class and make them understand 
that each project must present something 
worthwhile that has been learned in class. 
Ask for suggestions. The class has a 
friendly discussion, the teacher adding 
a word here and there, but keeping her- 
self just out of the limelight so that the 
class feels that the suggestions are all 
their own. Occasionally this method fails 
to arouse interest among the students, 
and when this happens, there is another 
method which usually brings results. 
Either the teacher, or the class president, 
if there is one, appoints a committee of 
the most dependable and_ enthusiastic 
girls to lay plans for the class. This is 
usually the leaven which inflames the en 
tire class. The teacher must be enthusi- 
astic herself or the whole thing will fall 
flat. With a tactful teacher this hour 
can be made most interesting and profit- 
able, because an oral summary of the 
entire work thus complcted must be made, 
in order to sort out the things the public 
will be most interested in. It is quite 
surprising, the form in which students 
will think of presenting everyday sub- 
ject matter. Below is given a sample 
program with short explanations of each 
demonstration. Each number on this pro- 
gram was suggested and carried out by 
the pupils themselves. 

It will be noted that the program is 


divided into two parts, one part taking 
place in the Cafeteria and another taking 
place in the Foods Laboratory The 
crowd assembled in the auditérium and 
was given directions for the tours; a 
mimeographed program; and divided into 
groups with a guide for each. This of 
course necessitated demonstrations being 
repeated. Another difficulty which must 
be prepared for in advance is having 


well that they can rise 
for the teacher 


pupils trained s« 
to any emergency, 
obviously can not be in six places at once 
This is valuable training for the stu 
dents because it cultivates responsibility. 
If they are made to understand that they 
are wholly upon their own, and to realize 
the importance of the occasion, they will 
not fail their teacher if she has confidence 
in them. 


Home Economics Program for Foods 
Exhibit. 

Part I. The Eighth Grade Foods Classes 
will demonstrate the following in the 
Cafeteria. 

a. Methods of Serving a Meal and How 
to Set The Table Properly. \ll 
four methods of serving may be 
demonstrated or the one most com- 


monly used in the community. If 


all four are used have large cards 
with name of style being shown 
printed on, to be used during demon- 
stration Demonstrate a_ different 
style to each group of people in this 
case. This is one place where every 
member of the class not used any- 
where else can be used so that each 
one may have a part. Have a Host, 
Hostess, Guests, Children, Maid and 
as many characters as you have extra 
students to use. This may be made 
quite interesting to the students 
themselves. One group wore signs 
to designate whether they were 
father, mother, child or maid. They 


also decided that they would have 


to hold a model table conversation 
while they were being served imagi- 
nary food These girls prepared 
their own speeches after consultation 
with their books and various refer 
ence books. They gave them in class, 
receiving class credit for the work 
It is much more interesting to study 


Table Service when you have to tell 


someone exactly how it is done It 
happened in this exhibit that the 
girls selected for this part were all 
from foreign homes where the par- 


ents were anxious to learn American 
methods and in most cases spoke 
almost no English Needless to say, 


this was a popular exhibit to them, 
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for they could see if they could not 
understand. 

. The Difference Between Cooked and 
Uncooked Starch, Under the Micro- 
scope. Two girls very capably ex- 
plained to the guests the reasons for 
cooking cereals or starchy foods for 
a long time and proved their points 
by showing them the results under 

They emphasized 


& 


the microscope. 
the digestion of starch, also demon- 
strated the test for starch. It will 
be noted that again the regular class 
work on starch, just as the students 
learn it, is simply given. 
The Babcock Milk Test. Select two 
reliable, trustworthy girls to give this 
demonstration. Coach them first of 
all what to do in case of burns with 
the acid and see that they have lime 
water at hand to use. This is a part 
of the usual work on milk in the 
eighth grade and is not hard for the 
girls to prepare. It will require a 
couple of practices by actual demon- 
stration, which the teacher should 
very carefully supervise in order to 
be sure that it is given correctly at 
the exhibit. This demonstration in- 
terests all the men and _ especially 
those from the farm. Directions 
come with the Babcock Milk Tester 
for this test. It is better to test 
milk from different kinds of cows 
and show the difference in the fat 
content than to attempt to show the 
difference between different dairies. 
. Simple Milk Desserts for Children. 
This may be prepared ahead of time 
and simply explained by a couple of 
members or one may be actually pre- 
pared in front of the group. Junket 
is always an interesting one to most 
people and can be accomplished with- 
out the use of a stove, if the milk 
is heated elsewhere and brought in 
at the right time. An electric hot 
plate can usually be attached and if 
that is not possible, even canned 
heat may be used. It may be planned 
as one class project, and simply be 
an exhibit of as many different kinds 
of milk desserts as the class can 
Small brothers 


9 


— 


prepare attractively. 
and sisters may be collected previ- 
ously and “shined up” and allowed to 
demonstrate to the crowd the truth 
of the girl’s statements. This 
demonstration might also be changed 
to be “Suitable Lunches for the Two 
Year Old” or whatever age is being 
studied at that time. Then trays 
showing the foods temptingly ar- 
rayed with a card explaining total 
cost and calories, or designating 
which food elements are most im- 
portant, may be explained by the 
class members. 

+. Testing Tea and Coffee for Tannin. 
This is based on the study of bever- 

Different methods of making 


- 


ages. 
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tea and coffee may also be demon- 


strated. Tiny paper cups’ with 
samples of these beverages correctly 
made may be handed out if you wish 
to go to that expense. The girls 
giving this demonstration should 
cover a large assignment of reading 
over the history and the source of 
these plants, also the chemistry of 
the test. There are always a few 
bright girls who welcome such extra 
work, 


Part I]. The Tenth Grade Food Demon- 
strations will be given in the Foods 
Laboratory. This gives the Public a 
chance to see the equipment in use. 
In this case, three weeks were given to 
the tenth grade in Demonstration Work. 
The results of these demonstrations 
were given as a part of the exhibit 
program. This was the advanced Foods 
Class, who by this time had mastered 
the laboratory technique to such a point 
that more attention could be given the 

matter and the methods of 

Some of their aims in 


subject 
presentation 
the following demonstrations were: 


1. To be able to work and talk intel- 
ligibly at the same time. 

2. To be able to plan to have every 
utensil at hand as needed. 

3. To be able to work swiftly, neatly, 
and quietly, in front of an audience. 

4. To be able to hold the attention and 
interest of an audience. 

. To know exactly what to do and say 

before hand. 

To be able to present an interesting 

and an intelligent demonstration of 

some phase of Foods studied in class. 


on 


6. 


The Demonstrations given were: 

a. New Methods of Preparing Bananas. 
(Girls may send to United Fruit Co., 
Fruit Dispatch Co., 17 Battery Place 
New York City, for information on 
the banana and_ recipes). Two 
microscopes were used to show the 
difference in the starch cells in the 
unripe and the ripe banana. A great 
deal of emphasis should be placed on 
the vitamine value of the banana and 

.a short history of its use in infant 
feeding may be given as the girls 
prepare the recipes selected. 

. New Cereal Dishes to Encourage the 
Laggard Appetite. Simple, attractive 
cereal dishes were prepared here. A 
comparison of the difference in ready 

cereals, 


cooked and home cooked 
both in food value and cost would 
add to this demonstration. 

c. The Various Ways an Apple May be 
Served. This can occupy the atten- 
tion of groups of girls. 

. Ways in Which Cheap Cuts of Meat 
May be Made Palatable. 


e. Easy Inexpensive Salads. 


several 


= 
=a 


The list may be added to indefinitely. 
Notice that the subjects selected were 
not pie and cake, but the simple things 
used regularly in every home. In con- 
ducting the groups through such an ex- 
hibit, it will be wise to decide after the 
crowd has assembled, the number of dem- 
onstrations each group may listen too. 
Both parts of the program are going on at 
the same time: The demonstrations are 
given one at a time in the Foods Labora- 
tory, the conductor leads the group from 
one demonstration table to the other, keep- 
ing them in for the agreed length of time 
It was found that some people preferred 
to remain in one room the entire length 
of time which upset the agreed plans but 
did not materially intefere with the pro- 
gram. The girls who have finished their 
demonstration proceed to wash and clean 
equipment and put it away. This should 
be done as taught, for very often ob- 
servers are at hand and are as much im- 
pressed as by the other demonstrations. 

A simple lunch may be served in the 
Cafeteria after the program if funds per- 
mit. Results of the demonstrations should 
be arranged on trays and “bites” served. 

It is good policy to make this a Parents’ 
affair only as the success may be hin- 
dered by the presence of unneces- 
sary children. One method used in soly- 
ing this is to have a movie for the chil- 
dren in the auditorium and then serve 
them home made cookies at the end of 
the performance if they have paid ad- 
mission. Some of the Home Economic 
Club Girls may also conduct a nursery 
for the evening and care for the children 
who must be brought along. 

The above plan outlined is guaranteed 
to be both interesting and instructive to 
all who attend if the following precau- 
tions are observed. 

1. In every demonstration, let not one 
minute elapse without telling the 
public something interesting. Talk 
every second. Have your notes at 
hand in case you forget, but do not 
use them unless necessary. Plan the 
demonstration so that one girl is 
talking while the other girl is doing 
what the first one is talking about. 
Check equipment carefully before 
starting; be sure everything you will 
need is there. Ask for questions. 
If you are asked some you can not 
answer, make a note of that person’s 
name, tell them you do not know but 
that you will be glad to look it up 
for them, and do it! 

2. Smile. Be pleasant. Be courteous. 
See that your costume is appropriate 
and immaculate. 


3. Have speed and pep. Be brisk and 


businesslike. 

4. Be prepared. The teacher should 
rule out all demonstrations at the 
last minute that do not come up to 
her standards of efficiency. 
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By 
Frank R. Arnold 


University of Utah 


Note: If you are a collector you will 
love this; if not, perhaps it will inspire you 
to begin. It also seems to us that it con- 
tains many hints on how to make the 
study of china a fascinating thing. Why 
not suggest to your group of boy home 
economics students that they might do 
well to emulate Mr. Arnold and his in- 
terest in china shops and china? 


T is more fun for most of us to visit 

a good china store than it is to spend 

the same time in a museum or an art 
gallery. At any rate we can give more 
vent to our acquisitive instincts in the 
china store than we can in the art museum. 
Many a man, on visiting a big city after 
several months on his ranch, steers first 
for a bookstore to buy the latest Gals- 
worthy or Priestley novel and then goes 
to the china store to get a new plate, or 
bowl, or pitcher for the family collec- 
tion. The family may not use it, but it is 
always a lovely thing to have and there 
is the pleasure of acquisition. The joy 
may not be equal to that of buying au ori- 
ental rug or an oil painting, but it is the 
ever possible, soul satisfying entering into 
the possession of a beautiful object. “Now 
what would you say this was,” Old Jolyon 
asks Irene to make her forget 
her tears, for after all nothing 
better nerves 
than a doubtful bit of china. 
You might think it somewhat 
remote from masculinity for a 
man to discuss china, but Gals- 
worthy, like Stevenson, knows 
that art is sexless in its es- 
sence, the beautiful things of 
the world are as much the 
province of men as of women 
and as Stevenson says it is just 
as noble, just as indicative of 
artistic distinction to detect the 
flavor of an olive as it is to 
discuss the fine points of a 
tragedy. And by the same 
token buying china is just as 
alluring a pastime for men and 
women as the purchase of a 
So the 
ranchman in a china shop is 
far from being a bull, but is 


composes the 


Monet or a Gauguin. 


simply a husbandman and 
householder in search of 
beauty. An 


The beauty search in the china 
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Harlequin Tricks 


With China 





Courtesy of Ovington’s, N. Y. 


This gaily decorated pcttery bowl from Italy gives added interest 


shop is far more practical and ardent since 
we discovered the endless combinations 
known as harlequin china. Starting with 
one style of china and changing to a new 
variety with every course has infinite ap- 
peal to a collector, and fascination as in- 
finite as it is practical to the girl with a 
hope chest, or the housewife with a china 
Why, you can not only change 
your china type for each course, you can 


closet. 


even have different bowls for your soup, 
different individual plates for your roast, 
your salad, or your dessert, and conversa- 
tion gains thereby a tang and fillip that 





to the salad course. 


mere gossip can never attain even with 
its psychological possibilities. The hostess 
always likes to hear and the guest to ask 
“Now what would you say this piece of 
china is,” for then the collector starts in 
full tilt on his collecting stories, the 
traveller on her adventure memories, the 
social climber on china she has met, and 
information of all sorts abounds. All are 
not yet convinced of the artistic value of 
harlequin china. They can see in their 
mind’s eye Lennox china swearing aristo- 
cratically at Quimper faience and do not 
like the combination. The whole art lies In 
the divine good taste of the 
mixer and here is an = un- 
equalled opportunity for its 
display in the endless possibil- 
ity of harlequin combinations, 
all of which will greatly re- 
bound to the glory of our per 
sonality and show our guests 
that china combinations may be 
as subtle and distinguished as 
those that go to the creation of 
a French sauce. 

Here are some harequin hits 
that have proved — eternally 
good in one house at least. 
Household china in its simplest 
elements resolves itself into a 
set of bowls for cereal or for 
soup, sets of salad or fish or 
dessert plates, and a set of din- 
ner plates. Any Japanese store 
will give you bowls from ten 
or fifteen cents up. One of the 
loveliest as well as the cheapest 
ever designed was two branches 


Courtesy Ovington’s, N. Y.of thick blue pine needles on 


Italian faience plate in deep ivory, green, blue and rose 


tempts the seeker of harlequin china. 


bowl and plate, and the bowls 
cost only fifteen cents each. 
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Chelsea china will give you the 
coolest summer 
morning’s breakfast on the porch. Britt- 
“with ears” as the 


Then 
combination for a_ hot 
tany peasant bowls 
French call them are a warmer combina- 
tion for soup or cereal, for their colors 
are yellow, green, red, and blue on white; 
or dull yellow and green alone; or dark 
blue spider’s webs on white or gray. If 
you happen to know the many faience fac- 
tories around Florence, you know what 


fascinating bowls they can dazzle you 
with and you will never forget your 
morning out in the villages when you 


saw women braiding straw hats and fai- 
that carry 
away wholesale. But the best 
of all the factories is of course the Can- 
tagalli Porta Romana in 
Florence itself and once you have bought 
a piece of that delectable china you be- 


ence exhibits you wanted to 


with you 


out near the 


come as proud as a crowing cock or strut- 
That makes at least three 
bowl combinations that 
one family, but any china store will tell 


ting peacock. 
have served in 
you that there is no end to the making 
of bowls. They are far more infinite than 
the people who wish to express their per- 
sonality through their use. 

Plates, too, are legion in type, color, 
and adornment. Here again you may have 
the peasant plates of Normandy, or Drit- 
tany, of the Basque Country, of Lorraine, 
or Alsace, or Gouda in Holland, of Italy 
or of Hungary. They are all faience, of 
course, but if you wish something less 
earthy find Wedgewood 


decorated with Texas wild flowers, plates 


you can plates 


from the three Limoges factories as ele- 
gant and distinguished as any gowns that 
ever came out of Paris, plates from 
Bavaria or Dresden, and if you have lots 


of money to spend on super-dessert plates 


Plates are legion in type, color and adornment. 


invest in Sevres, Lennox, or Vienna types. 
Some of the most distinguished plates that 
ever appeared in America are those from 
the Royal Copenhagen factory. You get 
a creamy white china or incredible fine- 
ness with conventionalized decorations of 
wistaria, pink and white clover, rosebuds, 
Most people know Copen- 
fashioned 


or calendula. 
hagen ware only in the old 
blue and white, but you used to be able 
to get these newer patterns in New York, 
though now each order has to be imported 
from Denmark. It is surprising how few 
people, even those with Scandinavian fore- 
bears, know either the old or the new in 
Royal Copenhagen ware. Ancestors should 
surely play a part in your selections. 

As you look back over your china col- 
lecting life you will note that your great- 
est pleasures have come to you not from 
that you inherited, but from 
beautifully individual bits that you have 


sets have 


acquired in unique ways. In society you 


love individuals far more than you do 
families or tribes and it is the same way 
with china. You remember your odd cups 
and saucers; the yellow, blue, and black 
one by a Czechoslovakian artist that makes 
you think of 
time you look at it; your cups from the 
City of Mexico all splotches of yellow 
ochre, dark blue, and dark green; your 
cups from Norway and those from Spain. 
Days of china 


shops stand out with happy moments he- 


Slavs and Magyars every 


travel in Eurene or in 
cause of your purchases of odd bits of 
china. You 
Marken whose walls were hung with odd 


remember the cottages at 
plates and you rejoice that you brought 
home with you a piece of Delft and two 
Gouda plates. You will never forget the 
day when you bought your first Newcome 
pottery pitchers in New Orleans or when 


you saw rows of Savoy pots, jugs, and 





front of the shops in the 

For you Baden-Baden is 
not evil smelling mineral water, nor yet 
a Turkish bath with steam perfumed by 
pine boughs, but a china shop where you 


pitchers in 
French Alps. 


first saw plates adorned with French 
mottos, “Keep your hands off your neigh- 
bor’s apples” was one, and where you got 
your cordial set with its fir halsam decora- 
tion, Even commonplace Columbus, Ohio, 
takes on a porcelain halo in your eyes 
because one dav ihere at a World Mission 
Methodist Fair you bought a huge pump- 
kin colored salad bow] from Mexico. 
The day of the complete, homogeneous 
set of china will never disappear. We 
have too much pleasure in inheriting the 
porcelain impedimenta of our ancestors, 
too much love of formal clegance for 
that. But the claims of harlequin china 
get stronger every day. We need it in our 
summer homes, in our hope chests, on our 
tea tables and in our breakfast nooks to 
say nothing of collectors’ cabinets and 
closets. The 
harlequin idea is the tile table. You can 
buy tile tables for your piazza or garden, 
but how much better it is to buy your 
in an iron 


latest incarnation of the 


own tiles and have them set 
table of your own choosing. You can get 
the North African tiles with their metallic 
reflections, or the tiles the Lisbon people 
love to use on the facades of their houses. 
or tiles from old fireplaces in Holland, 
or reproductions of tiles from old French 
chateaux, or French tiles with bits of 
Gallic salt printed on them such as “In 
nor tell the 
themselves 


never lie 
these 


love you must 
truth.” All 
to harlequin combinations just as much 


tiles lend 
as do odd plates or cups and _ saucers. 


Nowhere is individual taste so easily 
within our reach as in these world wide 


harlequin combinations. 


Our love for 


formal elegance is satisfied by Lenox in ivory and gold, or by 
Ahrenfeld or Black Knight china as this. 
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The Beauty Shop 





A Musical Play in One Act 


Characters: 

Ima Beauty—A pretty girl with face 
painted, thin, thinks only of self. 
Dressed conspicuoulsy. 

Mapam WispomM—Head of Beauty shop, 
wholesome, healthy, with a sweet face. 
Dressed in professional uniform. 

Cuorus oF Beauty Operators—All 
healthy and pretty, all dressed in 
professional uniform. 

VEGETABLE CHorus—Dressed in paper 
costumes to represent the different 
vegetables, 

Fruit CHorus—Dressed likewise to rep- 
resent fruits. 

(If desired to simplify work of put- 
ting on playlet, these two choruses need 
not be used; the chorus of beauty operat- 
ors may sing their song, holding up signs 
with the names of the different fruits and 
vegetables as they are named) 


Time: 
The present. Any morning. 

Place: ; 
A beauty parlor. 

Music: 


The tunes are those of old familiar 
songs. All may be found in The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs, published by 
Hall and McCreary Company, Chicago 
and used extensively in schools. For 
convenience the page in the book where 
the music is found is given with each 
song. 


Scenery: 
At first the curtains are drawn with 


© . 


sign, 
The Beauty Shop 

“Exclusive we, our rates not cheap; 

We don’t think beauty just skin deep; 

With newer methods we begin. 

Our way is working from within.” 

When the curtains are raised, the stage 
is fixed to represent a beauty parlor. 
Everything should be as white as possible. 
This effect may be secured by covering 
furniture with white tissue paper. There 
should be shelves with many jars and 
bottles, electrical appliances, tables, chairs, 
etc. 
(Ima Beauty enters from side of stage, 
walks along in front of drawn curtains, 
stops before sign, reads it aloud, then:) 
Curtain is Raised. 
Ima Beauty: 

The Beauty Shop! Ah, that’s the place 

I'll go to have them fix my face, 

For I maintain each person’s duty 

Quite clearly is to be a beauty. 
(Sings to tune of “How D’ye Do,” page 
126) 
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By 
Edith Selter 


CHORUS: 
Come right in, Ima Beauty, Come right 
in! 
We will fix you from your forehead to 
your chin! 
We will make you look your best, 
If youll follow our behest! 
Come right in, Ima Beauty, Come right 
in, in, in! 
Ima Beauty (Sings to same tune): 
Here I come, Madam Wisdom, Here I 
come ! 
Pray get busy, make your mechanisms 
hum! 
Make me lovely as the moon, 
So that others I may scorn! 
Then keep mum, Madam Wisdom, Then 
keep mum, mum, mum! 
Mapam Wispom (speaks): 
I’m glad you came. Be seated pray. 
We'll study you and find the way 
That’s most becoming to your style. 
3ut first let’s see your sweetest smile! 
IMA Beauty: 
My smile? Oh, don’t be so absurd! 
The silliest thing I ever heard! 
Thev say that you’re the very best. 
I’m here. Now you must do the rest. 
MapaAm Wispom: 
We work in quite a different way, 
And call it silly as you say, 
The beauty coat is very thin 
When working from the outside in, 
Jut even age can’t put to rout 
The lovely inside shining out. 
IMA Beauty: 
Well, I am glad that none can see 
What’s hidden deep inside of me. 
So all I’m asking you to do 
Is put the works on, push ’em through. 
Mapam Wispom: 
That’s not the way we like to work, 
But, maidens, come; we will not shirk. 
We'll pull and push and pinch and pat 
And all the outside ills combat. 
You'll pardon us if once or twice 
We freely give some good advice. 
(Maidens gather around Ima Beauty 
as she sits in center of stage. They rub 
her face, her hair, her hands. All is quiet 
for a bit. Then: sings to tune “The Three 
Fishermen,” page 124) 
CHORUS: 
You have a little pimple, see. 
It’s just as red as it can be. 
Pimple, pimple, oh, oh, oh! 
Eating sweet things, so, so, so! 





You’ve disobeyed some health decree. 
IMA Beauty: 

A pimple? Yes, I know I have. 

You'll have to take it off with salve. 
MapaM WIspom: 

I fear when pimples get a start, 

They will defy our every art 

It’s best to go back to the cause . 

You’ve broken some of nature’s laws. 
(Ima Beauty sings to the tune “The Bull 
Dog,” page 117. Chorus sings the base and 
chorus oy song.) 

IMA Beauty: You're as mean as you 
can be. 

Cuorus: 
mean ! 


Oh, we're mean, yes, just as 
IMA Beauty: Eve ry blemish you do see. 
Cuorus: We have seen, oli, we have 
seen! 
IMA Beauty: 
Don’t stand there and idly scoff! 
I pay you to take it off! 
Ok, run and get your camphor, Or may- 
be turpentine (deen) 


~ 


“HORUS: 


After horses have been stolen, see 


It’s too late to find the ! 


barn door key! 
But we'll give you some advice: 
Nasty pimples are not nice. 
You have surely disobeyed some health 

decree. 

IMA Beauty (speaks): 
Well, all right then, explain to me 
Just what you mean by health’s decree. 
You’re far too free with your advice 
But I may do it 1f it’s nice. 
Cuorus (sings to tune “Keep the Home 


Fires Burning,’ page* 19) 


’ 


You should swim in lake or ocean; 
You should walk ’neath azure skies, 
For you know a clear complexion 
Doth require some exercise! 
You may even be quite useful, 
You may mow the lawn and sweep, 
And besides a skin like rose Ss, 
A fine figure you will keep 
(HORUS: 
Set your blood to thrilling, 
Lungs with fresh air filling 
Don’t forget your beauty sleep with 
the windows wide. 
Get some pep. Be happy! 
Make your step right snappy! 
All the world will love your gaily 
swinging stride! 
Ima Beauty: 
I'd rather sit upon a cushion 
With some candy and some books, 
Don’t think working is my mission, 
Or that that will help my looks! 
(Continued on page 388) 








The Right Thing in the Right Place 


almost psychic—success seems to fill the 
air—what is it?” 

(Students turn with awed, and then 
knowing looks to one another but wait 
for further talk from Madame.) 

MapAMeE CELestE—‘‘Such a large class! 


Scene |. — ; 
Outside High School Gate— 
first day of Fall term. 
Scene Il. — 
Same day—Class room—home 
economics department. 
Scene Ill.— : : 
Fashion Show—School Audi- 
torium. 
Scene IV.— he 
Fancy Dress Party—Closing of 
term. 
TIME—PRESENT 
Characters 


Constance Brown| 
Beverly Wright § 


Lily Black 
Madame Celeste 


Post Graduates 


Sophomore 

Home Economics 
Teacher 

Betty Prue Sophomore 

Medieval Costume 

(Spearmint Poster 
Replica) 


Pages—2 boys 


Scene | 


Background, School Building. 
Foreground, Entrance gate. 

Scenery may be designed by students 
in the class. Large packing boxes would 
be useful, or heavy paper on which scene 
is roughly sketched as a back drop. 

Enter from left of stage a group of ten 
or twelve girls all incorrectly dressed as 
to line, color, design, accessories and ap- 
tropriateness of style for the occasion— 
all talking at once of their summer vaca- 
lions. 

Enter from right two attractive girls 
(Constance Brown and Beverly Wright), 
both properly and becomingly gowned. 
Constance Brown is short, dark, and vi- 
Beverly Wright is tall, blonde, 
and genteel. 

Lity Brack (leader of the group of 
sophomores addresses Constance and 
Beverly) —“Well of all things! Look 
Connie and Bev! Why, I 
haven’t seen you in centuries and cen- 
What have 
You sure are 
did you get that way?” 

Chorus of Sophomores sings popular 
ballad “Hello Beautiful—How did you get 
so beautiful, etc.” 

Constance—‘Come, girls, this is too 
embarrassing. First of all, many thanks 
for your pretty compliment, we will both 
accept it for you are so sincere. Are we 
beautiful? Well, we hope we make a 
prettier picture than we did a year ago 
before taking that Home Economics 
course with Madame Celeste!” 

Betty Prue—“What has Madame Ce- 
leste got to do with your improvement in 
appearance ?” 


vacious. 


who’s here! 


turies ! you done to your- 


selves? beautiful. How 
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By 
Isabel McDonald 


Teacher of Methods, N. Y. C. 


3EVERLY Wricht—“Would you like to 
Here it is—Last 
year when we were making up our pro- 
eram we heard a rumor new 
method in the dress design course—inter- 
esting experiments, a new angle on an- 
cient history, unusual research work and 
the best of all the term ‘Goal’—how to 
know one’s self and then learn how to 
iress so as to make the best of your good 
points.” 

Lity Brack turns to her Sophomore 
friends—‘What do you think, girls? We 
haven’t definitely decided on our pro- 
grams for the coming term—what do you 
say to getting a few points for home eco- 
nomics and then some pointers on how 
to become beautiful ourselves ?” 

Cuorus—“Done—lead the way! On to 
beauty—where is that Home Economics 
Three cheers for Madame Ce- 
leste. Who ever heard of going to High 
School to learn how to become beautiful ?” 

ConstaANcE Brown—“Go ahead, girls, 
it will do more for you than make you 
beautiful—by the time you finish that 
course you will learn how to select cloth- 
ing which is even more important these 
days than making clothes. You can buy 
most anything all made up nowadays.” 

3EVERLY WriGHt—“Something just as 
important as making an attractive appear- 


come in on the secret? 


of some 


room? 


ance is the knowledge that you are appro- 
It gives you a grand 
I expect that 
feeling to help me out in business and 
sccial life both, 
on the road to success.” 

Lity Birackx—“‘Are you girls by any 
chance talking practical psychology to us? 
Seems to me I thought the only place one 
found psychology was in a book, but I 
am beginning to believe you have taken 
it out of the book and are making it walk 
along with you as you go.” 

CONSTANCE AND BEVERLY 


priately dressed. 
feeling of self-confidence. 


It ought to be one step 


ye Tee 
Run along— 
register for that course and you shall sce! 
Bye—Good Luck! 
term!” 


See you later in the 


Scene 2 


Interior of class room, 

MADAME CELESTE at desk. 

STUDENTS (every one in the class, regard- 
less of number, seated). 

MapAME CELESTE (well dressed)— 
“Good morning, ladies—I would rather 
say Little Girls—there is such a feeling 
of expectancy in this room—such a feel- 
ing of happiness, of eagerness that it is 


Much larger than I usually have. And 
ch, such happy and brilliant faces—it is 
a joy to look at you—but! (Madame 
stops suddenly and her face clouds, the 
pieasure seems to have disappeared.) 

Lity BLrack—“Pardon—Madame—May 
I ask a question? Why did you suddenly 
change after saying we were a joy to look 
at?” 

MapAME CELESTE—“I wonder how many 
of my friends here—I know you are 
going to be my friends for something 
has drawn us together, something strong 
--vital. (Murmur from students: Psy- 
chology—Are we being psyched?—If we 
are I don’t mind it.) I wonder how 
many here are willing to accept corrective 
criticisms! No one in the world can be 
a success who is not willing to accept a 
corrective criticism in the spirit in which 
it is given. My sudden change from joy 
to disturbance, I am afraid, was due to 
the fact that so many of the students 
here have spoiled their looks instead of 
improving them by their choice of cloth- 
ing! Shall I help?” 

Cuorus—“Yes—-yes—that is the main 
reason we registered for this class. We 
want to learn how to make the best of 
our appearances.” 

Here the teacher must proceed accord- 
ing to the material at hand. If she has 
a very tall thin girl who wears a dress 
of long lines either in cut or material 
design, she will conduct a class lesson (in 
the play), giving a few reasons why the 
long lines are wrong. 

A student in the class will select the 
type of girl present who could wear that 
type of dress. 

A stout girl who wears fluffy clothes 
or horizontal lines will be advised why 
she looks so stout and how she can im- 
prove her appearance by slenderizing lines. 

The work during the term will lead up 
to this scene and the students will have 
provided themselves with costumes—not 
grotesque, but wrong for the individuals 
as to color, line, and design. 

In the playlet a word from Madame 
Celeste to the students here and there will 
give the audience the aim of the act and 
will also give the audience some usable 
ideas. 


Close of lesson. 

MADAME CELEsSTE—“Girls, you have 
been so eager and remarkably able and 
intelligent in this lesson I am going to 


(Continued on page 390) 
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By 
Lee McCrae 


HE ancient and womanly art of 

weaving is being fostered in the 

Pasadena High School and Junior 
College more and more successfully each 
year. 

Six years ago—an altruistic experiment, 
as it were—space was allotted, a few 
looms were set up, and a gifted teacher 
appointed. The subject was offered as 
an optional opportunity to students in 
home economics and credits given for 
time spent here as in domestic science or 
other handcrafts. Because of the limited 
number of looms, the first weaving classes 
were necessarily small. Occasionally a 
boy would beg to join, several of them 
doing fine work and with evident enjoy- 
ment, and each year the demand for a 
loom grew. 
~The Board of Education was soon 
obliged to secure larger quarters and more 
equipment. A fine old residence adjoin- 
ing the campus was obtained and devoted 
entirely to this one elective subject. Five 
additional looms were donated by an Alta- 
dena philanthropist, and the Board bought 
a number, bringing the total to twenty- 
five. 

At first there had been no thought of 
admitting adults registering in the “con- 
tinuation classes,’ but weaving appealed 
more to the older women than even to 
young girls, and there was no reason why 
the looms could not be kept humming at 
all hours. 

In the six years’ time several hundred 
girls and women have become skilled in 
this most useful of arts, proudly carrying 
home with them small rugs, coverlets, 
crib blankets, bags, towels, pillow tops, 
table runners—all manner of lovely woven 
things, even to the most stylish of coats, 
and all of their own handiwork. Many of 
the articles are made of pure wool or 
linen, so they are not just for today but 
will pass on as heirlooms carrying pat- 
terns designed or at least used by our 
colonial ancestresses. 

The High School and College pupils 
were given first claim upon the teacher’s 
time and the equipment, the older and 
part-time people getting whatever was 
left. 

Adult education in “continuation 
schools” as they are called has become 
an important part of the Pasadena sys- 
tem as in many other towns. Now as 
many as two thousand, with ages ranging 
from twenty to seventy years, register in 
one term. Classes for these pupils are 
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Reviving the Old Art of Weaving 









Mrs. Austin (center) and her class in weaving. The photograph 
shows the different sizes of looms used and the varying ages o/ 
students, as well as samples of the work. 


usually held in late afternoon hours or 
after night, using the buildings and equip- 
ment when school-aged pupils have gone. 
All sorts of good stories could be written 
of the work. 

Few courses, however, have been more 
popular than the weaving. The chance 
to learn “grandmother’s job,” to evolve 
beautiful, useful, needed things for their 
homes has especially appealed to older 
women. 

And all could avail themselves ot it as 
there is not a penny asked as tuition. The 
weavers could come at all hours and stay 
as long as they desire, paying only for 
the materials they use. The only re- 
quirement is that every piece of work 
must be perfectly done, not a piece re- 
moved from the loom until it has met the 
teacher’s full approval. 

Four days a week—Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays—the doors 
are open, and all earnest-minded workers 
are welcomed. To gain needed credits 
the Junior College girls must complete 
three perfect pieces during a semester. 
Credits are given older women if desired. 

The instructor, Mrs. Lillian Spratt 
Austin, a graduate of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Santa Barbara, most tactfully 
‘set-up 


‘ 


starts each novice to work on a 
piece,” letting her have the joy of actually 
weaving before she is taught the only 
difficult part of it, the threading of the 
loom and the putting in of the pattern. 
Yet no part is really hard, and with the 
confidence gained by turning out some 
lovely bit, every pupil masters the art in 
a brief time. 

“So we have very elderly weavers doing 
as good work as young girls do,” de- 


clares Mrs. Austin. “It is not taxing 
physically; it does not require good eye-> 
sight, and the very deaf may do it as 
easily as anyone. In fact, those with 
handicaps are more able to concentrate 
and often accomplish more than others. 

“Better still, as I see it,” she continues, 
“is the effect upon the nervous or de- 
spondent ones who come to me needing 
something to give them an interest in 
life; women who are boarding or living 
alone, who are new comers in the west, 
seemingly unable to make new friends 
and consequently homesick for relatives 
and familiar places. There are simply 
hundreds of such in Southern California; 
women who have come” seeking leisure 
from past overwork and soon finding 
themselves tired of doing nothing. They 
are lonely, melancholy. To learn some 
thing new, to find themselves equal to 
another job, is exactly the medicine they 
need. Weaving is fairly curative for 
neurotics as it takes their minds off of 
their ‘symptoms’ and before they know it 
their ailments are forgotten. As the pat- 
tern grows in lovely colors beneath their 
eyes they become fascinated by it; and 
then the added joy of making something 
long wanted for themselves or for gifts 
to dear ones! Do you wonder that we 
have so many applicants that they must 
take turns at the looms? That we could 
double our enrollment if we could double 
our equipment?” 

The materials used are chiefly wool 
yarns, rayons, flax, and exquisite white 
wool imported direct from Africa. Work 
ers may bring balls of cotton and hosiery 
cut at home to weave into common floor 

(Continued on page 387) 
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Dinner in a Japanese Home 


T was my pleasure to attend a most 

unusual dinner at the home of one of 

our Japanese students a short while 
ago, and the experience was so delight- 
ful and so interesting that I thought you 
would enjoy reading of it. 

The student referred to lives with her 
parents in Los Angeles and is taking a 
tcacher training course in home economics 
at the California there. 
When she completes her work she is to 
to her native land to teach in a 


University of 


return 
young woman’s college. 

American ways of entertaining guests, 
\merican methods of preparing and serv- 
ing foods, and habits of American home 
life have proved so interesting to her, 
that she felt it would be nice to give her 
teachers and instructors an opportunity to 
learn just how a family in Japan would 
entertain honored guests. Therefore she 
invited us all to her home to dinner. 
The 


cottage 


We were invited for six-thirty. 
home was an ordinary simple 
bungalow, furnished in typical American 
fashion. Miss and her father met us 
at the door, and upon entering we were 
invited into a front bedroom to lay off 
our wraps. It was somewhat of a disap- 
pointment to note the characteristic Amer- 
ican furnishings in a Japanese home. In 
the living room there were a few sugges- 
tions of Japan, on one wall were hung 
two lovely and unusual colored prints. 
On the mantel over the fire-place were 
placed a few choice bits of Japanese pot- 
tery and china. 

An interpreter had been provided to aid 
in carrying on the Our 
spoke English well enough to ex- 
press himself on ordinary topics, but when 
history 


conversation, 
host 
he wanted certain incidents of 
told he spoke in his native tongue to the 
interpreter, who in turn told us the story. 
The atmosphere was one of great formal- 
ity and at times it seemed an effort to fill 
the gaps in conversation. As you recall 
we arrived at six-thirty and it was ap- 
proaching eight o’clock, so we kept won- 
dering when dinner would be announced. 

Finally our host passed around little 
colored fans to which a card was attached. 
These, he explained, were offered first as 
an expression of greeting and friendship. 
The fan is used for such a symbol, be- 
cause as it opens out it so beautifully illus- 
trates the budding and opening of ac- 
quaintance and when wide open it signifies 
true friendship. The card attached indi- 
cated our place at the table. On the card 
was written the name of a flower and at 
the table we would find our place desig- 
nated by that flower. 

At the close of this little ceremony the 
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By 
Margaret C. 


Sup. of H. E. Teacher Training 
Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 


Jones 


mother of the household was ushered in 
for the first time to meet her guests. She 
was a charming little person and her bow 
to each as she was presented was dig- 
nified and gracious. 
a black satin embodying the lines of the 


She was dressed in 


Japanese kimona, but evidently made in 
our own shops. She didn’t speak English 
at all, but understood all that was said in 
our language. The second daughter was 
next presented and she was dressed in 
typical Japanese costume. Her kimona 
was of pale turquoise blue crepe silk. The 
sash that tied with a big bow in the back 
was of scarlet and gold damask. In her 
wore a bright red and gold 
flower. In the fold of her kimona where 
it crossed over in front, just above the 


hair she 


wide sash, a flat red and gold book purse 
was tucked to show an edge of color. Soon 
afterwards the table was laid with a white 
cloth and in the center stood a bowl of 
short stemmed sweet peas, and 
through the center lengthwise tall pink 


Instead of covers 


pink 


candles were burning. 
indicated by knife and fork, etc., a lac- 
a xis" xT, 


On this tray were 


quered oblong tray, was 
placed at each cover. 
arranged the dishes for the first course. 
The soup was in a red and gold cov- 
ered lacquered bowl., We watched our 
hostess closely to see what should be the 
The cover was lifted 
laid on the 
The 


soup bowl was lifted in one hand and the 


correct procedure. 
off the soup and carefully 
tray in the upper left hand corner, 


contents sipped as you would drink tea. 
butterflies floating in 
They had been cut from 
By the way, 


Flowers and were 
this clear soup. 
lectus seeds and mushrooms. 
the theme of the whole dinner was set up 
in flowers and butterflies, signifying long 
life, and happy friendship. 


The salad was made of green string beans 


prosperity, 
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1. Bowl of salad; 2. bowl of rice; 3. nap- 
kin; 4. entree; 5. covered bowl of soup; 
6. envelope holding chop-sticks. 


cut very fine, hard cooked egg whites 
chopped fine, combined with finely chopped 
sesame seeds. Small butterflies cut from 
colored cheeses were perched on top. 

A delightful little river scene was ar- 
ranged on the oblong platter in the upper 
right hand corner of the tray. The land 
was made of mashed sweet potatoes and 
Piles made of pickled 
burdock roots were set in front of this 
river was made of 
cooked spaghetti and the little boat float- 


cooked chestnuts. 


embankment. The 
ing down the stream was made of a pe- 
culiar cheese and fish mixture cut in shape 
and held together with toothpicks. 

As soon as we finished with our soup, 
the bowl was removed, and replaced with 
another bowl containing soy bean curds 
shaped like a beautiful white chrysanthe- 
mum. <A delicious sauce made of rice 
starch and seasoned with soy bean sauce 
was served with this. Half a baked egg- 
scored in small 
was poured a minced, seasoned 
The man- 


plant, diamonds, over 
which 
meat sauce, accompanied this. 
ner of scoring the surface of the eggplant 
indicated the widening avenues of friend- 
ship. This and the curd dish were re- 
moved and a dish of fish arranged in the 
shape of a butterfly, with a grated radish 
sauce, was next served on the tray. The 
rice bowl was replenished all during the 
meal. Next a covered baking dish was 
placed before us and this contained breast 
of chicken baked in a deliciously seasoned 
In deference to the Ameri- 
can thin bread were 
passed to eat with this meat course. After 


egg custard. 
guests, slices of 
this the cover tray was removed, and a 
cup of tea on a small wooden tray was 
next placed each guest. Sweet 
pastries made of chestnut meats ground 
and spiced and sweetened were served 
with the tea. 

This whole dinner was 
two daughters dressed in Japanese cos- 
The mother was seated at the 
foot and the father at the head of the 
table. After serving, the two daughters 
took their place on either side of the 


before 


served by the 


tumes. 


mother; and whenever the mother whis- 
pered a direction they each bowed gra- 
ciously and promptly executed her bid- 
ding. The mother seldom lifted her eyes 
from her plate but her dignity and charm 
pervaded the entire company. 

It was after ten o'clock before dinner 
was over so we spent but a little while 
in conversation before saying goodnight. 
The third and eldest daughter came in 
after dinner and was presented to the 
guests. She had superintended the serv- 
ing of the entire dinner and of course that 

(Continued on page 387) 
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Or, as we might put it: woman's work is never 
done, for there's always a dinner to plan. 
We've been working from sun to sun in the 
grocery business too long not to appreciate that. 

So—with a relish for good eating (and a 
prayer for the grocery business)—Colonel 
Goodbody talks each weekday morning on 
A &P’s radio program, Our Daily Food. 

He tells all the interesting things about food, 
and all the useful things about food— 
helpful information that is gathered by 
A&P’s large staff of food experts. 
And every day he suggests a menu with 
directions for cooking it. 


Another Day 
Another Dinner 








These menus are not one man’s idea—or one 
woman's. They are well-balanced, scientifically 
studied meals. Each one has been prepared 
and tested in A&P’s own kitchen. They are 
meals that please both the purse and the 
palate. 

Of course you don't have to buy your food 
at an A&P store to get good results with the 
Colonel's menus. But it helps. 

~ ® ® 
ANTICLIMAX—Your local newspaper 
is about as good a place as any to find 
out the time Our Daily Food is broadcast 
over your N.B.C. station in the morning. 


The Great ATLANTIC & PACIFIC Tea Co. 
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Abstracts from Current Periodicals 


“Comparative Dietary Studies of Ameri- 
can Children of Nursery School Age,” is 
the subject of an interesting discussion by 
Jet C. Winters, Ph.D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Home Economics and Director of 
Nutrition Research, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex., in the American Journal 
of Public Health, September, 1931. <A 
study was made of food intake, for 1 
week, of 50 Negro, 50 American, and 75 
Mexican children of pre-school age to 
compare the adequacy of the various diets 
and to relate the dietary findings to the 
physical conditions of the various groups. 
Protein, calorie, some mineral, and some 
vitamin intakes were recorded. The diet 
of each group was found inadequate in 
the necessary food elements, though the 
American diet was much nearer adequate 
than the others and the Negro diet was 
more adequate than the Mexican. There 
was a tendency for younger children to 
be better fed than older, and for boys 
to be better fed than girls. The most 
outstanding inadequacies were those of 
calcium and vitamin A in the Negro and 
Mexican diets, probably due to the low 
consumption of milk. A considerable 
number of children were maintaining nor- 
mal weight on diets appreciably below 
standard in one or more factors. These 
mineral and vitamin deficiencies seemed 
to correspond with the height or develop- 
ment of the skeleton, dental caries, and 
resistance to infection. 

“Russian Food,” by Anna J. Haines, 
Executive Secretary, Boston Health 
League, published in the Journal of Home 
Economics, September, 1931, gives a very 
interesting discussion of the traditional 
Russian diets for the poor and also the 
rich. The peasants, making up about 85% 
of the population, subsist mainly on rye 
bread, tea, and soup. There is small 
variety in the methods of preparation as 
well as in the foods used, however, this 
monotonous arrangement supplies all the 
essentials of a well balanced diet. The 
bread is heavy and dark brown and seems 
to contain vitamins not found in wheat 
bread. Soups are made of meat and cab- 
bage or beet juice and occasionally some 
other vegetable. Cucumbers are a con- 
stant item in the diet as are also pumpkin 
seed kernels which supply practically the 
entire ration of fat. Not much milk and 
butter are used, though sour milk prepara- 
tions are popular and their use has spread 
to other countries as “fermented milks” 
used in health diets. 

For the more favored groups in the 
cities, there is an endless variety of rich 
and exotic foods and dishes. Some of 
these are described and recipes given. 
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“The Manufacture, Choice, and Care of 
Table Cutlery,” is interestingly described 
by Gordon J. Chamberlin, A.C.LS., in 
Housecraft, September, 1931, a magazine 
published monthly by the Association of 
Teachers of Domestic Subjects, London. 
This explains the steps in manufacturing 
steel knives and the relative importance 
of each to the quality of the finishea 
product. The brand of steel used is no 
guarantee of the quality of the finished 
knife,—but the resulting knife is just as 
good as the work put into it by the cutler. 
Steel may be made or marred by the skill 
employed in subsequent handling,—in fact 
stainless steel is not even stainless until 
the final heat treatment is given it in the 
hardening and tempering process. In 
cheap knives some of the ordinary 
processes may be omitted and the conse- 
quent inferiority will not be noticed until 
the knife is used. 

Stainless steel knives are made of en- 
tirely different material from ordinary 
steel knives and though they are labor- 
saving, are not so sharp. Unless sharp- 
ened with expert care, they are easily 
spoiled in appearance as well as stainless- 
ness. 

“Important Factors in Directing the 
Health of the College Woman,” are dis- 
cussed by Esther Wagner Stearn and 
Grace Rand Mitchell of the Department 
of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
Christian College, Columbia, Mo., in the 
American Journal of Public Health, Sep- 
tember, 1931. In a survey of 255 college 
girls, taking account of physical and men- 
tal health, it was found that individuals 
of superior mentality showed pronounced- 
ly greater general activity, spending more 
time in study, in extra-curricular activity, 
in physical training, and in leadership 
work than those of inferior mental ability 
Those of inferior ability had a higher 
percentage of colds, headaches, and other 
“minor” disturbances. 

These symptoms are regarded as _na- 
tural, inevitable, and unalterable, no mat- 
ter how distressing and devitalizing, and 
yet are often considered by students as 
legitimate excuses for the avoidance of 
exertion. This is a paradoxical state of 
affairs and may mean that so called na- 
tural unfitness is oi greater importance 
than is generally recognized. 

The absence of ill health does not imply 
that the condition of perfect health pre- 
vails. The accepted standards of physical 
examination of the college student must 
be supplemented by closer examination of 
physiological processes, and must not rest 
content with the detection of defects in 
the mere mechanism of the body. 


“Building a Long-Time Home-Eco- 
nomics Program,” is the title of an article 
by Gertrude Humphreys, State Home 
Demonstration Agent, West Virginia Ex- 
tension Service, in the Extension Service 
Review, September, 1931. This discusses 
a comprehensive county project organized 
and planned by farm men and women to 
extend over several years. A county-wide 
survey of farm home conditions was made 
by farm men and women themselves. The 
women secured data on the living condi- 
tions of 171 homes, under the following 
headings; foods, clothing, home furnish- 
ings and equipment, and home conditions, 
including health, recreation, education, re- 
ligion, and the relation of the family 
pocketbook to home living. The men 
secured data on 130 farms in regard to 
farm enterprises, farm incomes, and farm 
expenditures. A county-wide confereiice 
was held under the direction of the local 
extension workers and here the data col- 
lected were summarized, studied intensive- 
ly by committees, and finally a program 
was evolved for improving and correcting 
home conditions which needed attention. 
These included plans for raising the stand- 
ard of living, raising farm incomes, and 
for developing cultural and recreational 
interests. 

“How Rochester Cares for Handicapped 
Children,” is told by Edith A. Scott, Di- 
rector Special Education, Rochester, N. 
Y., in School Life, September, 1931. By 
16 different avenues of effort, Rochester, 
N. Y. equalizes opportunities for its handi- 
capped children. There are vocational 
schools, schools for the mentally handi- 
capped, an orthopedic school, an open air 
school, a sanitarium school, classes for 
the deaf and blind, classes for speech cor- 
rection, classes in lip reading, special 
classes for the foreign born and others 
to meet specific needs. The physically 
handicapped are treated and given special 
instruction, as well. 

“Preventing Burns,” by Stanley J. 
Seeger, in Hygeia, July, 1931, points out 
that parents must be educated to prevent 
accidents causing severe burns to chil- 
dren. Burns cause much suffering, dis- 
figurement and even death and are usually 
unnecessary, due to carelessness and 
thoughtfulness on the part of adults. 
Most children’s burns result from house- 
hold accidents, for instance a recent sur- 
vey of the burn cases in a hospital showed 
that 97 out of a total of 214 were due to 
hot water, 35 to fire, 19 to hot coffee, and 
the rest to such common everyday things 
as hot soup, hot gravy, hot milk, hot 
oatmeal, and hot water bottles. 
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Add orange peel or orange marmalade, bake in loaf pan — you get Orange Bread! 
Add nuts, dates, raisins, or prunes; bake in empty Royal Baking Powder tins — 
you get tasty Nut and Fruit Bread. Add sugar and cinnamon, bake in loaf pan — 
you get a spicy Cinnamon Loaf! All are easy to make and delicious! 


Take the Master Recipe for simple Baking Powder Biscuits .. 
orange or lemon rind — bake as usual and you get dainty Orange or Lemon Squares! 


in BISCUITS! 


. to this add freshly grated 


oa 


Add spices, twist dough into curls or bake in gem pans — you get delicious Spanish Buns! 
Add nuts, raisins, figs, dates, or prunes — you get tempting Nut or Fruit Filled Rolls! 


cae bs a Ae “Wy 
me fr ee 


Be sure to use Royat, the Cream of Tartar baking 
powder, if you want the best results! .. . 


OYAL is an exceptional baking powder. 
The Cream of Tartar makes it so. A 
pure fruit product from ripe grapes, it in- 
sures wholesome, nourishing baked foods. 
Biscuits, muffins, and quick breads that 
come from the oven feather light and 
delicately tender. Luscious cakes with velvet- 
smooth texture and a delicious b/ended flavor. 
Pies and pastries that melt in your mouth! 
Teachers insist on Royal Baking Powder 
for class and demonstration work because of 
its unfailing dependability. They can’t 
afford to risk failures and wasted ingredients! 
Doctors and hospital dietitians recommend 
Royal because it is pure and wholesome. Three 
generations of homemakers have preferred it to 
all other baking powders. They know Royal can 
be counted on. It always leavens perfectly. 
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CooK BOOK—FREE! 


Send for your free copy of the 
famous Royal Cook Book. Gives 
complete recipes for some of the 
quick breads on this page—and 
many others equally tempting. 











Name 
d dddres J 
City State 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER 

Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 

Dept. 169, 691 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free...... copies 


of the Royal Cook Book. 
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Health Extension Classes 
for Japanese Mothers 


Classes in home nursing and child 
care are a most successful part of the 
Pasadena school system, — especially 


among its foreign born mothers. 

These naturally divide themselves ac- 
cording to nationalities, and the one for 
Japanese women enrolls forty-seven, 
three-fourths of whom are graduates of 
high schools in Japan. All are new to 
methods, some not able to 
One of the latter is a 
graduate nurse in her own land; all are 
eager for the opportunity to study health 
conservation and promotion for the sake 


of their families. 


American 
speak English. 


So the course is most practical, the 
classes meeting every Thursday from 
1.30 to 3.30 p. m. 
the work, 


Different phases ot 
readily adaptable to 
practice, are given by specialists at each 
meeting, following the study period un- 
der the regular teacher. 


home 


The first lecture this semester, by the 
head of the Visiting Nurses’ Association, 
was upon the care of the sick room and 
it was illustrated by many simple con- 
veniences such as all might have. (Care 
is taken not to discourage any.) The 
second external 
An expert from the City 
Hospital showed the mothers what to do 
in emergency cases and how to bandage 
properly. 


lecture demonstrated 


applications. 


The fourth lesson, given by a 
distinguished Japanese student here for 
post graduate work in the University, 
was upon tuberculosis, its cure and pre- 
vention. This was tremendously popu- 
lar, drawing outsiders as well. 

The head physician of the city’s health 
department and Dr. Kato, a Japanese 
baby specialist, are still to be heard. And 
always the pastor of the local Japanese 
church is present to interpret the lec- 
tures for understand 
His wife, too, attends as a 
special secretary, taking notes which are 


those unable to 
English. 


later mimeograpned to be placed in the 
hands of each pupil. 

The class is made possible by co- 
operation between the adult education 
and home economics departments. It 
was organized by Mrs. Bessie Water- 
house, home teacher of Japanese women 
who, as formerly a missionary in their 
country, is peculiarly trained for her fine 
lovable 
Most of them came recently 
brides, chosen 
They are 
making happy, useful citizens here where 
It is safe 


service to these eager, young 
mothers. 
to America as picture 


by the young men’s parents. 


their husbands are prospering. 
that their children are likely to 
grow up with a strong understanding of 


to say 


American ideas of health and nutrition. 
—Lee McCrae 
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Homemaking a Profession 
(Continued from page 369) 


ing over a cook stove. The thousand 
and one details of living that must be un- 
derstood and dovetailed to make home- 
making successful cannot be casually 
picked up. The homemaker must be 
educated, either in the 
way, through 


old-fashioned 
apprenticeship in her 
mother’s home, or through reading and 
studying, alone or in a group. Some- 
where, she needs both training and prac- 
tice, if her job of homemaking is to suc- 
ceed. 

Again, Dr. Flexner points out, the pro- 
fessional must draw on the findings of 
science. He must be aware of new de- 
velopments in his field and be able to 
apply them. Here again, the homemaker 
qualifies. Science today provides abun- 
dant raw material for the home, from 
which she must draw what she needs. 
Food chemistry, new household appli- 
ances, medical discoveries, all require her 
appraisement and understanding. 

Dr. Flexner further stressed the 
thought that any profession should pos- 
educationally communicable 
technique, and should tend to altruism. 
Undoubtedly the technique of homemak- 
ing is educationally communicable, and 
tending to become more so. As for the 
altruism—while making a home for loved 
ones is hardly altruistic, managing a 
home in the modern manner not only 
raises community 


sess an 


standards and _ safe- 
guards community health, but gives the 
homemaker sufficient leisure to extend 
her sphere, and apply her ideas to com- 
munity problems as well as_ personal 
ones. So that the altruism is ‘inherent 
in homemaking too. 

Apparently then, homemaking involves 
more than just renting a room and buy- 
ing some furniture. Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, Managing Director of the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations, at the North Carolina College 
tor Women, says that homemaking is 
vastly different from housekeeping. For 
instance, she points out, the homemaker 
This may in- 
volve doing all the housework herself, 
or doing practically none. But it entails 
responsibility as to standards, schedules, 
supplies, and all the details of running 
any going concern. Though for the 
processes of bed changing 
linens, mending, cooking and cleaning, 
merely a variety of skills is needed, their 


must supervise her home. 


making, 


direction requires training. 

However, mere routine management 
of the household is the least. A far more 
serious responsibility is buying house- 
hold supplies. Long ago, most homes 
produced what they used. It is because 
weaving and spinning and farming and 
canning and other industries have been 
taken away, that some people think wom- 
They 


en now have no responsibilities. 


forget that 80% of all buying is done 
today by women, and that the home suf- 
fers greatly from careless purchasing, 
The homemaker no longer tills her field 
and grows her own potatoes. Instead, 
she goes to market and buys them, pay- 
ing for them with money, earned usually 
by her husband. If she is an intelligent, 
helpful wife, she sees that she gets the 
most and the best potatoes for that 
money. If she is careless, untrained, or 
indifferent, she 
grocery, and takes what they give her, 
keedless of budgets, market reports, or 
any aids to intelligent buying. The dif- 
ference is great, not in potatoes, but in 
the sum total of all she spends in a year 
for food, supplies, clothing, and house- 
hold equipment. Intelligent spending not 
only means a saving in actual cash, but 
a better distribution of family wealth and 
more luxuries for each member of the 
household. 


goes to the nearest 


Thirdly, on the mother’s shoulders 
rests the responsibility of bringing up 
the children. Whether she elects to send 
them to all-day nursery schools or keeps 
them with her, whether she hires assist- 
ants or does everything for them herself, 
the children are her job. Their health, 
daily schedules, and routine, from the 
hour of their bath to the choice of their 
bedtime stories, must be based on her 
decision. Society holds her responsible 
for everything from their table manners 
to their 
mother coordinates all the activities of 
the home. She decides the standards of 
living, the methods of entertaining, the 
attitudes of the group towards the com- 
munity. To do this well, she needs un- 
derstanding, the gift of getting along 
with other people, and the intelligence 
needed to see two sides of any question. 
And while personality is a big factor, 
training is equally important. 


morals. Furthermore, the 


One of the jobs that has cropped up 
in the wake of all this is that of profes- 
sional homemaker. Women with a bent 
for the sciences and training involved in 
this field are setting forth to teach other 
women how to run their homes. They 
are delving into hours of labor, cooking 
and child caring. They are investigating 
methods of buying and experiments in 
cooperative planning and housekeeping. 
They are looking into the servant question, 
seeking standards of hours, wages and 
other points of controversy. 


They are trained women, naturally, 
graduates in home economics, often with 
the right to a number of imposing ini- 
tials after their names. But the subjects 
with which they are concerned are the 
ones women have always tackled. Only 
the attitude and approach are new. But, 
as this grcup grows, and colleges turn 
out more women trained for their job, 
the profession of homemaking will be 
granted its full measure of dignity. 
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Book Reviews 


Christmas Traditions, by William M. 
Auld. Macmillan, New York, 1931. $1.75. 


Dr. Auld, who is pastor of a church 
in Elyria, Ohio, traces, in this book, the 
Christmas traditions and the history of 
the festival, from pre-Christian times 
down to our own day. He places a 
great deal of emphasis in the book on 
Christmas carols, and gives the text of 
many of the old Englsh ones which are 
not so well known. There are also 


numerous translations of mediaeval 
carols from the Latin. 

The book is authoritative and interest- 
ingly written. It provides an excellent 
source book for material of all kinds 
having to do with the customs of the 
Yule log, Christmas tree, mistletoe, holly, 
and ivy, and all the other traditional ac- 
companiments to a good old-fashioned 
Christmas. The songs and carols he 
gives will provide many an appropriate 
quotation. M. E. B. 


How to Make Money at Home, by Elita 
Wilson. Macmillan, 1931. $2.00. 


This book lists a large number of ways 


in which a woman can earn money at, 


home, either for part time or full time 
work. The occupations are classified 
under such heads as:. “Can You Sew,” 
“Do You Like Cooking,” “Can You 
Sell,” “Are You Artistic,” “Do You Like 
Children,” “Have You a Garden,” “Can 
You Use a Hammer and Saw,” and 
“Miscellaneous Ways _ of Earning 
Money.” There are one hundred meth- 
ods in all, each described with practical 
advice on how to do it and the best way 
to start. There are several unusual 
methods such as conducting a dancing 
or a reducing class, canvassing or re- 
search work for advertising agencies, 
telephone soliciting, and running an 
agency for domestic help, as well as 
practical making 
clothing and food. The book is written 


suggestions about 
in popular style and seems very prac- 


tical. M. E. B. 


“The Remaking of Marriage,’ by Poul 
Bjerre, translated by T. H. Winslow. 
Macmillan, New York, 1931. $2.00. 

“The Remaking of Marriage” is an 
earnest attempt on the part of a 
Swedish doctor and psychologist to ex- 
press the theories and conclusions, about 
marriage and relations between a man 
and a woman in general, which he has 
formulated in the course of his career. 
He distinguishes different types of mar- 
riage, adaptable to different individuals 
with their varying capacities of charac- 
ter and emotional strength. He outlines 
his views on what a perfect marriage 
should be and on how a child can be 


1931. 


DECEMBER, 


trained to make the most of his inherent 
possibilities for character and affection. 
The book is not one for a high school 
student for the reason that it demands 
more experience and maturity than he 
could possibly acquire. It is an interest- 
ing volume for the teacher, for the par- 
ent, or for the student of sociology. 
Radical in many respects, this book is 
none the less deeply conservative in spirit. 
It is by no means perfect—but it is of 
interest as the sincere opinion of a man | 
whose experience should give that opin- | 
ion weight. The translation seems to be| 
good, on the whole, though scunetiiiaes | 
one can feel it impeding the thought. 
The book has a fairly good index. 


M.E.B. 


Making Homes. By Hazel Schultz. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York, 1931. 
In “Making Homes,” Miss Schultz has 

written an excellent text for the| 

secondary school. It is intended for use 
in a first course in homemaking, is ar- | 
ranged under the unit plan, and presents 

a wealth of well organized material. 

The book is written from the point of | 
view of the high schovi girl and pre- 
sents the subject in language and man 
ner calculated to hold her interest and 
to make her really grasp the points 
brought up. Units progress in orderly 
fashion from those explaining the needs 
of individual families and their effects 
on choice of a home, through requisites 
of good housing and consideration of 
various types of homes in various en 
vironments through tioor plans, archi 
tecture, decoration, and housekeeping. 

The sections on family requirements 
and on the reading and analysis of floor 
plans are especially good. The ap 
proach to the duties of housekeeping as 
a means of prolonging the life of those 
things whose beauty the girl has just 
been considering is also noteworthy. 

The illustrations in this book deserve 
special mention, be.ng numerous, well- 
chosen and closely related to the text, 
often pointing the moral Miss Schultz so 
carefully omits to state too boldly. 


M, &.. Bs 


Personal Hygtene Applied, by Jesse F 
Williams, M.D. W. B. Saunders, Philadel- 
phia, 1931. Fourth Edition. $2.25. 

This is the fourth and latest edition of 
a well-known text book on hygiene 
which is extensively used in college 
hygiene courses and undoubtedly  fa- 
miliar. The text has been revised in ac- 
cordance with new developments in the 
field, some new illustrations have been 
added, and a set of “Questions and Exer- 
cises” for each chapter has been in- 
cluded. 


90¢ 
equips a student 
with the 


PYREX SET 


experts recommend 





“Bakes foods better—cleans easier’’. . .“Pyrex 
Ovenware looks nicer — and lasts longer’. .. 
declare well-known Liome Economics Experts. 


E wanted worth-while opinions and 
went to experts to get them. The 
directors of 43 outstanding Home Eco- 
nomics Schools were asked, ‘‘ What baking 
utensils do you prefer to all others?”. . . 


And... by a definite majority, their 
answer was this...‘‘ Pyrex Brand Oven- 
ware!”’ 


When we asked them which of the 73 
styles and sizes of Pyrex dishes they used 
most often . . . considered essential for 
classroom use, they named the 3 Pyrex 
dishes illustrated here. The custard cups, 
the 8-oz. casserole and the 6-oz. individual 
deep-pie dish are keystone equipment, 
these authorities say. 

Talk with your local dealer in Pyrex Ware 
.-. learn how little it costs now to equip your 
students with this * that experts recom- 
mend. And while you are there let him show 
you other Pyrex Ware. Every piece, of 
course, guaranteed for two years from date of 
purchase against breakage from oven heat. 


Pyrex 
OVENWARE 


10¢...20¢...30¢...and up 


“PYREX" is the registered trade-mark of Corning Glass 
Works and indicates their brand of resistant glass. Prices 
slightly higher in the West and Canada. 
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The Mid-Year Graduate 


(Continued from page 368) 


and Canton crepes, also Shantung in silks; 
and rayon crepe. The woolen materials 
mentioned were all used in the sports or 
service dresses. One silk only was fea- 
tured in this group, although the designs 
were such that silk crepe or Shantung 
would have been quite satisfactory. Con- 
trary to the idea that synthetic fabrics are 
difficult fcr school girls to handle, some of 
the new rayons are as soft and pliable as 
pure-dye silks and do not fray more than 
other materials, 

To give advice as to colors is a ticklish 


The dresses exhibited in the 
style show ranged in color from scarlet 
and vivid green to delicate pastels and 
white. Also included were browns and 
blues. Spanish tile is one of the most 
popular sports colors and Persian green 
Plain colors are still 
much in the lead, and there is considerable 
use in the same dress of combinations of 
color, sometimes rather strong in con- 
trast. Printed plaids, particularly in 
silks, are effective in sports costumes, but 
the silk afternoon gowns were all plain 


proposition. 


is a close second. 


in color, 
Among the style features to be taken 
into account yokes seem prominent in 





Pli See It 
Through 


6! [ \ 
HEY tell me there’s five or six 


million of us—out of jobs. 


“I know that’s not your fault, any 
more than it is mine. 


“But that doesn’t change the fact that 
some of us right now are in a pretty 
tough spot—yith families to worry 
about—and a workless winter ahead. 


“Understand, we’re not begging. We'd 
rather have a job than anything else 
you can give us. 


“We're not scared, either. If you 
think the good old U. S. A. is in a bad 
way more than temporarily, just try to 
figure out some other place you’d 
rather be. 








THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF 


“But, until times do loosen up, we’ve 
got to have a little help. 

“So I’m asking you to give us a lift, 
just as I would give one to you if I 
stood in your shoes and you in mine. 
“Now don’t send me any money—that 
isn’t the idea. Don’t even send any to 
the Committee which signs this appeal. 
“The best way to help us is to give as 
generously as you can to your local 
welfare and charity organizations, 
your community chest or your emer- 
gency relief committee if you have 
one. 


“That’s my story, the rest is up to you. 
“Pll see it through—if you will!” 


—Unemployed, 1931 


Walter S. Gifford, Director 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


both skirts and waists, especially for 
sports or service dresses. Yokes generally 
call for surface stitching. If surface 
stitching is to be done on a_ folded 
edge, and if the material is at all thick 
it is well to press the folded edges before 
basting and stitching them to other por- 
tions. Some of the popular sports models 
are cut with long shoulders in yoke or 
waist sections, giving the appearance of a 
short or cap sleeve. A careful fitting of 
such patterns is wise in order that the 
cap may follow the arm line closely. 

On some of the sports dresses a bit of 
embroidery in Persian design and color- 
ing is a good style note, and_ besides, 
offers a fine opportunity for correlation 
with art classes. Other handwork in 
good repute is hand-fagoting. 

Edge finishes is a topic on which every 
teacher wants the most complete informa- 
tion. Practically no machine sewing is 
visible around the lower edge of dresses. 
On a straight skirt a plain hem about two 
inches in width is allowed. On wool ma- 
terials too heavy to turn the raw edge 
under, a silk seam binding matching in 
color is lapped over the raw edge to which 
it is stitched or run by hand, and the free 
edge is hemmed lightly. 

On skirts that are flared rolled hems 
or very narrow folded ones are a little 
better style than bindings. Both of these 
should be finished with  blindstitching. 
The folded hem may be pressed but the 
rolled hem should be left unpressed. If 
the edges are much curved both finishes 
should be tried out first on a piece of the 
cloth similar in shape. Rolled and whipped 
edges are sometimes advised where a hem- 
stitching machine for making a picot finish 
is not convenient, but I question very 
much the advisability of having a student 
attempt such a finish on organdie or silk, 
and moreover on a garment which is 
worked on only at intervals, which must 
be finished within a specified time, and 
which is supposed to be a model of skill. 
It is vastly better to send the goods away 
for picoting if necessary, or some other 
method of finish may be substituted. 
Gowns of organdie or those delicate in 
color should be planned so that they are 
“in the works” the shortest possible time. 

This project offers a rich field for class 
discussion, At this time it would seem 
that its economic phases should be 
stressed; the actual cost of the dress; the 
time required to make; comparisons as 
to cost, quality of material, style and 
workmanship, with similar ready-to-wear 
dresses; the range of occasions on which 
such a dress may be worn, for, by and 
large, a dress for mid-year graduation 
may serve a greater number of purposes 
than a summer one. 


Note: At a recent style show of mid-year 
graduation dresses, the gowns worn by the models 
were made by the following patterns: Butterick, 
4130, 3939, 4066, 4116, 4193, 3920, 3988; McCall, 
6703, 6574, 6534, 6430, 6601; Vogue, 5462, 5676, 
5596; Pictorial, 5633, 5498 (slip); Excella, 3534, 
3285. 
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Suggestions for Project 
Exhibits 


An exhibition held recently by the Child 
Study Association to illustrate the ways 
to use the new project method of teaching, 
furnished the basis for a number of in- 
teresting suggé¢ 
economics projects. 

The Child Study exhibit 
included a collection of books for teachers 
and pupils on a number of subjects and 
a collection of newspaper clippings to 
teacher the possibility of using 
newspapers for pictures and articles on 
subjects such as aviation, whose develop- 
ment is constantly changing. Many news- 

excellent 
subjects 





*stions for exhibits of home 


Association 


show the 


home 
nutrition, 


articles on 
health, 
marketing news, meal plans, care of chil- 
dren, 


papers have 


economics 


ideas on interior decoration, inter- 
ests of leading homemakers, etc., etc. One 
of the New York evening papers 
Saturday 
tiques—articles of real interest to classes 


carries 
each delightful articles on an- 
in interior decoration or house furnishing. 
gathering of such 
seems to us, be 


A project involving the 
a collection would, it 
a worth while one for some home eco- 
nomic group, 

Exhibitions of students wotk would 
well include a collection of pictures or 
models dealing with the study of furni- 
ture, of clothing, of household equipment. 
etc. Family attics will often yield old 
books or nothing of 
and these are 
such a purpose. 
showing the 


magazines, to say 
clothing of by-gone days, 
usually readily 
How about a 
changes in for instance? 
Or styles Books 


borrowed from the library will help out 


lent for 
collection 
hats, 
in children’s clothing? 


. ‘ 
Stvies ol 


also. 

There are many other ideas that will 
come once you start to plan or to think 
along these lines—and they help stimulate 
interest in your work among your students 


and in the community. 


Dinner in a Japanese Home 
(Continued from page 380) 


presence in the kitchen. 
The son of the house was not presented 


necessitated her 
at all, as it is a custom to keep children 
in the background at formal and semi- 
formal gatherings. 

When the after we 
had expressed our appreciation and en- 


evening was over, 


joyment of the evening’s entertainment to 
and and were once 
again speeding along the city streets to 
our homes, it seemed just as if we were 


our host hostess, 


returning from an actual trip across the 
water from Japan. We had indeed been 
royally entertained and we had enjoyed 
an honor few Americans have extended 
to them even though they spend a year 
in Japan. 
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The Old Art of Weaving 
(Continued from page 379) 


preserved under glass. 


these 


rugs, but usually better pieces are evolved 
because the opportunity is so precious. 


Some are so fascinated by the new- 


found ability that they bring their lunches 
others, on 


and stay as long as possible; 


finishing the course, purchase small looms 


the School Board of our city has done 

to carry on at home. And it is no Jonger an experiment. Some 

Mrs. Austin, true to her training and day there will be a splendid new building 

her conception of artistic values, insists added to the group of fifteen buildings 
on the best designs and colorings, and that now dot the grounds of the Juni 
the walls of the “shop” are hung with College, and over its door will be the one 


samples of the finest colonial weaving, all word, 


dj 


Courtesy of Marshall Field & Company, Chicago—Party, Wedding and Gift 


Bureau 


Everyone knows that Carnation Milk does very special 
things to candies—gives them a wonderfully smooth, rich, 
fine-grained texture. Everyone should know that Carna- 
tion does equally thrilling things to every dish in which 
it is used—enriches with its double portion of 
gives velvet-smoothness, because of its 
cream particles, saves on butter and cream and gives com- 
pletely dependable, pure milk results. 


cream, 
“homogenized” 


whole 


recipe for caramels—and then send for the 
free Carnation Book—full of delightful recipes 
Ask, too, for the Carnation Baby-Feeding Book, telling 
why the greatest authorities recommend Carnation as the 
ideal milk for bottle-fed babies. Address Carnation Com- 
pany, 1265 Carnation Building, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin ; 
or 1365 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington; or Aylmer, 


Ontario. 


Carnation Milk 


© 1931, C. Co 


Try this 
more 


“From Contented Cows’ 


samples 
the patterns, 
perfectly executed, are 


“WEAVING. 


faithfully reproduced at 


giving the 


industrial art” to its scho 


of the very 





Carnation Cream Caramels 


) 





brought from New England and carefully 
Her collection of 
is a heritage in itself; and 


id 


homes 
of Pasadena valuable pieces that will be 
still more precious to the next generation. 

Adding this “ 


curriculum is one 


ol 


best things 


) 


cups sugar, 2 cups corn syrup, 


cup butter, 4 tsp. salt, 2 cups 


Carnation Milk, 1 tsp. vanilla. 
Cook sugar, syrup, salt and but 
ter to clear, thick cons isten y. 
Stir in gr adually Carnation Mil 


Cook until it forms firm ball in 
cold water (240 F.), stirring 
constantly. Add vanilla; pour 
into buttered pans. When cold, 
on oiled bread board and 
cut into inch cubes. For nut 
caramels, add to recipe 4% cup 
nuts; for chocolate caramels, 3 
squares bitter chocolate 


place 


a World's 
Selling 
Evaporated 


Laraest 
Brand of 
Milk 


<4 
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ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 
UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 
Published in 1931 


BY 


Mary Lockwuop MATTHEWS 


Dean of the Schoo) of Home Economics 
Purdue University 


The unit plan is the modern 
way of teaching this subject. 


This book, which has 50 per 
cent more material than the 
earlier editions, contains lessons 
in Foods, Cookery, Clothing, 
Family Relationships, Recrea- 
tion, Management of the House, 
Care of Children, Home Nurs- 
ing and Health. 


It is for use in classes of 
junior-high-school grade. 


Mailing Price, $1.50 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


221 East 2oth Street, Chicago 








FREE:—French Net is the last word in 
fashion for berets, yokes, bandings, tie 
scarfs and decoration on sports and day- 
time dresses. Simply use No. 30 or 50 
J. & P. Coats or Clark’s O.N.T. Boil-fast 
Mercerized Crochet Threads. Write today 
for FREE directions and 21 beautiful de- 
signs. 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 
Dept. 41-Z, Box 551 Newark, N. J. 

















O UNNECESSARY! Noy it is so easy to be modern in your 
S cleaning—discard the dust rag forever; use ONLY CP The 

Wonder Paper and know the satisfaction of dusting, cleaning 
and polishing ALL AT ONCE! 


CP is soft linen-like paper treated with fine polish. It simply grabs 
dirt and dust without scattering. Leaves a rich, even luster on 
any surface and does not harm your hands. 


Let us send you, FREE for a short time, our 
new Book on Paper, giving its hundred uses 
in the home—it will be a revelation to you. 
Also, samples of Household Papers and a 
Miracle Paper Dish Rag, all free. 








KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
COMPAN 


KALAMAZOO - MICHIGAN 





The Beauty Shop 


(Continued from page 377) 


THE Fruit Cuorus (Sings to tune 
“Solomon Levit, page 122) 
Oh, we’re remarkably fruitful; we'll 


advise all those who hope 
To love in pears your peaches and make 
dates with Miss Cantaloupe! 
Checks persimmon cost you less. 
A fig don’t throw away. 
Your cherry, apple of your eye, plum 
sweet will become some day! 
Oh, travel in high gear! 
Tank up with orange juice sweet. 
Don’t question why, dear. 
Prune away ills while you eat! 
IMA Beauty: 
Prunes! I don’t think you're one bit 
nice ! 
I will not pay for such advice! 
Don’t you dare to be so snooty! 
Get to work and do your duty! 


Cuorus: (Sings to tune “MacDonald’s 
Farm,” page 126) 

Ima Beauty had a frown 

Oh a lack a day! 

And this frown brought some wrinkles 
down 

Oh, a lack a day! 

With a wrinkle here 

there, 

Here a line, there a line, 

Here and there a bad sign. 

Ima Beauty had a frown 

Oh, a lack a day! 


and a wrinkle 


Ima Beauty: 
I’m about to throw things now! 
I could slap you all, I vow! 
Oh, your singing makes me sick. 
Get to work and that right quick! 
(Chorus sings to tune “Cousin Jedidiah, 
page 113, pretending to be very busy.) 
CHorRUS: 
Oh, Ruby, get the creams out and put 
them all in place, 
Bring the precious ointments, Lily, rub 
them on her face. 
For we all must get busy, and hustle 
for an hour 
To cover up the damages of brows that 
want to glower. 
CHorvus: 
Bring the beautifier, Electric wire, 
The faithful plier, The clay pack mire, 
Oh pat it higher, 
Just see that ugly pout! 
Oh, isn’t she a silly thing, 
To scorn what health and sweetness 
bring, 
She’d better start her beautying 
From inside out! 
We cannot fix her mouth up with an 
expression sweet, 
Nor clear up her complexion, when 
trash is all she'll eat! 
All we can do is cover, with creams and 
ointments hustling, 
And our work she’ll soon ruin, by her 
eternal fussing. (Repeat Chorus.) 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Mapam WIspomM: 


You can be lovely if you will; 
Each year would make you sweeter still, 
Put sugar in your disposition 
And think of others as your mission. 
Then exercise; eat what you should; 
You'll be as lovely as you’re good. 
IMA Beauty (Sings to tune “March of 
the Men of Harlech,’ page 102) 
Thank you kindly. I’m beginning 
To displace my frowns by grinning; 
Loveliness is worth the winning 
From the inside out. 
On your help I’m banking. 
For advice I’m thanking. 
My cheeks burn you were so stern 
You gave me quite a spanking. 
I will take it like a man, though. 
If to beauty I can gain so 
Then to get there is my plan! Oh, 
Ugliness I'll rout. 
‘HORUS (Same tune): 
Good for you! Our hopes are rising. 
You will be good advertising. 
Some day you'll be realizing 
Health and beauty true. 
Povting so appalling 


From your face is falling. 
We were stern but you will learn 
Vhe service that’s your calling. 
Oh, how vain is ceaseless prinking! 
How important what we're thinking! 
Loveliness with sweetness linking 
Makes you lovely, too, 
Ima Beauty: 
Thank you now, and I must go, 
When I pay you what I owe. 
Mapam WIspom: 
Bless your heart, you'll only pay 
3eing true from day to day. 
You will find it rather hard; 
Many things you'll have to guard. 
sut discouraged do not be; 
You will win the victory. 
Cuorus: (tune, “Singing in the Rain,” 
p. 82.) 
Though the years bring wrinkles, Sil- 
ver up your hair, 
You will grow more charming, With 
each joy you share. 
Mouth will gather 
each gallant smile; 


sweetness From 

Eyes get depth and feeling With your 
deeds worthwhile. 

Let the little 
soul with gold. 

Then you will be lovely Even when 

(Curtain.) 


sunbeams Paint your 


you're old. 
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ill, T L e | Whether or not your School teaches Sewing 
SINGER 
ig EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
M anua | Is Offered to You 
FREE! 
Edited by BLANCHE HALBERT e 
To schools and colleges that have no sewing courses, 
There is no other one book that contains Singer Educational Service offers, without cost or obli- 
so much needed information about plan- gation, a complete program which will make possible the 
ning, building, financing, remodeling, installation of such courses at a minimum expenditure. 
: ae are This program includes not only assistance in planning a 
ig finishing, and furnishing a home. sewing course best adapted to the school’s needs, but 
¢] : also the services of experts in laying out and arranging a 
Advice from leading architects and hous- sewing classroom. 
F ing specialists make this book both ™ To institutions with sewing courses, Singer Educational 
: authoritative text and a practical guide. . . Service offers free intensive courses in machine operation 
r, for teachers, free wall charts, free manuals for students, 
for teachers of home economics: county and free loan of machines and materials for use by 
home demonstration agents; women’s teachers taking the course. It offers, too, a regular in- 
clubs; the individual home-maker, and spection service and its full cooperation in modernizing 
all those interested in City Planning and or extending these courses in any way. 
: community improvement. $3.00 A representative of our Educational Department 
: will call upon request. "Phone the nearest Singer 
i Sponsored by BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA, INC. Shop—you'll find its number in the directory. 
! : 782 pages 80 illustrations 
7 i ; , SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
' The University of Chicago Press |) Educational Dept. Singer Bldg. New York, N. Y. 
" ws e 
NURSING Baia astconeminagei 
is one of the professions for which Home Economics 
training supplies an excellent background. LESSON 
As an aid to you in showing your students the op- 
» portunities offered them in this profession, we will 
: gladly send a free sample copy of Pictorial Printed Patterns make the teacher's 
° ‘ - work easier and help the pupil to advance 
I- 4 The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review nae eal bemeovey pean te 6 
h e —the oldest nursing magazine in the world. You dressmaking lesson in itself. 
| will find this generally helpful in teaching health, Instructions for every step of the work are 
n hygiene, home nursing and care of the sick, while printed on the pattern sections in clear 
i The Nutrition Forum, under the direction of Amalia type at just the place where the work is to 
r " Lautz, B.S., Ed.M., will provide you with up-to-date be done. 
e information on the latest nutrition findings. ; 
i Garments are put together by simply match- 
ir To get a free sample copy fill out and send in the ing correspondingly numbered notches in 
coupon to-day. order beginning with No. 1. 
n 
The Pictograf shows how to cut, construct 
oo ee en ee ee ee and finish the garment. 
The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review Do you know about the Special School 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City Service? If not write for particulars to 
I would like a free sample copy of The Trained 
Nurse and Hospital Review. I have ...... girls 
studying child health and home nursing. & 
EN ero wos Woe FIs atensinie si oraleieteers (04 epaeee ears 
I Mi Ba Gos ve aia ah Px an vs Eee THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY 
2 SRE GLA eee mea 222 West 39th Street New York City 
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Do not open unul Christmas 


Let’s Help 





Santa Claus 


—Let’s do our part 
in a worthy cause 


WE are fighting for the control 
of cancer, which is yearly taking 


a greater toll of valuable lives. 


To help this worthy cause, we 
are asking you to buy these 
Christmas labels, all gummed, 





lar 


ten to a package, price one dol- 
and they make useful gifts 
to send to your friends, too. 


For free information about cancer write to 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 


American Society for the Control of Cancer 


34 East 75th Street 


New York City 


Residents outside of New York City, write to 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, 


25 West 43d Strect, New York City 
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His Royal Highness 
The Sun 


bids you come to 








ATLANTIC CITY 


and enjoy his immeasurable 
benefits -- happiness and 
health -- there 


THE CHELSEA 


on the Boardwalk -- facing the 


10-story 


sea -- augments these benefits 
with the finest of food and the 
| warmest of welcomes. 

| | 
fireproof addition -- 
nightly concerts -- garage serv- 
ice -- American and European 


plans -- surf bathing direct from 








bearooms. 
J. B. THOMPSON & CO. 


Owners and Operators 
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| 
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The Right Thing in the Right 
Place 
(Continued from page 378) 

plan a Fashion Show for the end of the 
term. For class day we will have a fancy 
dress party in which you will have an 
opportunity to show your friends how 
criginal and capable you are. Keep those 
thoughts in mind throughout the term. 
Good morning, my new friends.” 

CLiass—“Good morning, Madame.” 


Scene 3 
Fashion Show. 
Two pages at either side to draw curtain. 

MADAME CELESTE (to Audience)—“The 
students of the home economics class 
this term have been so enthusiastic in 
their work that they are anxious to 
show you some of their type costumes. 

“One-half the class will represent dif- 
ferent types, particularly adapted to their 
individual styles, and the remaining half 
will show their creative ability in the 
fancy dress costumes.” 

ANNOUNCER calls name of type of girl. 

Paces draw curtains. 

Ficure poses, turns slowly, walks back- 
ward, forward—curtain closes. 

(Students should be given opportunity 
for individual action in pantomime.) 
Number 1—TatLorep Girt—tailored suit. 

2—F.urry GirL—ruffled evening 
dress. 

3—DEMURE GIRL—simple, straight 
line of morning dress with 
collar and cuffs, fine or- 
gandy, 

4—ATHLETIC TYPES. 

5—BUSINESS GIRL. 

6—TRAVELING GIRL. 


Scene 4 
Fancy Dress Party 

Each student in turn steps to center of 
platform wearing her fancy dress—first 
tells what it represents—whether it is 
original or a copy—why she chose it— 
whether she made it or bought it—as 

Tue CLrock—‘I am an alarm clock. My 
idea is entirely original. I wanted some- 
thing different from every one else. I 
made it myself, and it was not difficult. 
I cut two big circles of white paper mus- 
lin large enough to reach from my neck 
to. my knees. I used grease crayon to 
mark the numbers and the hands on the 
face of the clock and the wind, set and 
alarm on the back. Then I used sheets 
of silver paper to represent the metal of 
the clock. 

NIGH1 
inal. I wanted to make something dark, 


“Tam night. My idea is orig- 


yet sparkling and beautiful. I made the 
costume myself. I used an old black satin 
dress of mother’s. I cut out stars of 
silver paper, some larger than others. I 
made the necklace of stars—then I pasted 
the stars at irregular intervals over the 
dress. I used an old black lace veil, very 
long, and a high Spanish comb. It is 


studded with stars and as I walk it seems 
as if the clouds were hiding the stars. 

THE Ace or Spaves—IVhite dress— 
black paper muslin spaces. 

THE EGyptIAN GIRL— 

THE GREEK GIRL— 

THE PEASANT GIRL 

THE Princess—J5th Century 

THE QUAKER— 

THE DutcH GIRL 

THE SPANISH GIRL— 

THE FLOWER GirL—(etc., etc., etc.) 

The above are just suggestions. 

Each student who makes a costume 
should use as much originality as possible 
and at the same time present an attractive 
picture of the topic she has chosen to 
represent. 

(After the fancy dress people have 
paraded to the center of the stage one 
by one with their short speeches, then the 
two post graduates, Constance and Bev- 
erly, arrive on the scene.) 


ConstaNncE—‘Well, girls, this is the end 
of the term. How about the home eco- 
nomics course? Judging by the originality 
(displayed at the party I think you learned 
more than dress selection and designing.” 


Ist SopHomMore—“Dress designing—it 
scemed to me I was studying ancient his- 
tory. I’m so interested in it, that I’ve de- 
cided to major in history next term.” 

2np SopHoMORE—“IIlustrative work for 
me! I am going to specialize in art. I 
hope to do the illustrations for some of 
the big fashion magazines some day.” 

3rD SopHoMorE—“The drama for me! 
Why there was a real story in every cos- 
tume worn by those ancients—English will 
be my major next term.” 

4rH SopHomore—“Textiles—I'd like to 
know more of the materials used from 
the time of the Egyptians until now. I 
will specialize in textiles.” 

5rH SopHOMORE—‘Costume design is the 
thing that attracts me. I think I have a 
hundred ideas to start on.” 


Breverty—‘“Just a minute here, this 
seems like a brook that goes on and on 
forever. I thought you girls registered 
in this home economics course for the 
purpose of becoming beautiful. Have 
you lost sight of that?” 

6TH SopHoMorE—‘No, we haven't, and 
we do hope that we have learned to dress 
more becomingly, but our motto is: 

“The Right Thing in the Right Place.” 

Curtain. 
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MAGAZINES 


YOU NEED 


For so Much Less Money! 


Prpcter-oateg as well as professional magazines are 
required to keep minds active, youthful, flexible. 
Since the list you wish to read regularly assumes: 
considerable proportions, we believe that you will 
welcome relief from the tiresome details of ordering 


subscriptions—particularly at a saving. Listed below 
you will find some bargains we have contrived for 
you. These low prices apply to renewals as well as 
new subscriptions. When ordering, use the coupon 
printed below. 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


HYGEIA 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE J 


PRACTICAL HOME ) : 
ECONOMICS $3.75 
INSTRUCTOR Value $4.00 


PRACTICAL HOME =) 
ECONOMICS 

DELINEATOR 

BETTER HOMES & 
GARDENS 


$5.90 


Value $7.00 


$3.15 


Value $3.60 


PRACTICAL HOME 

ECONOMICS 
AMERICAN COOKERY 
McCALL’S 


PRACTICAL HOME) 
ECONOMICS 

WOMAN’S HOME | $4.65 
COMPANION Value $5.00 

COLLIER’S | 


PRACTICAL HOME | 


) $3.90 


Value $4.50 


$4.75 


Value $5.00 


ECONOMICS 
SCHOOL ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


PRACTICAL HOME _ )} 
ECONOMICS 


PICTORIAL REVIEW | $3.50 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 
FASHION 
QUARTERLY 


Value $4.00 


PRACTICAL HOME _ } 
ECONOMICS | 
. $5.40 


Value $7.00 


COSMOPOLITAN 
GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 











MAKE UP YOUR OWN CLUB OR ADD ANY OF THESE TO YOUR LIST 


$2.75 
1.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
4.00 
3.50 
2.75 | 


Review of Reviews $2.50 
Saturday Evening Post 2.00 
School Arts , 2.85 
Scribner’s 3.50 
Time 5.00 
Vanity Fair 2.75 
Vogue 5.50 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 


World’s Work 


Journal of Home 
Economics 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

McCall’s Magazine 

Parents’ Magazine 

Pathfinder 

Pictorial Review 

2.75 | Practical Home 

1.85 | Economics 

2.00 | Reader’s Digest 


$1.40 
1.00 
2.50 
3.50 
3.75 


50 
2.50 
1.75 
2.25 
2.25 


Current History 
Delineator 

Forum 

Golden Book 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazaar 
Harper’s Magazine 
House & Garden 
Hygeia 

Instructor 

Junior Home 


American Cookery 
American Home 
American Magazine 
Asia 
Atlantic Monthly 
Better Homes & 
Gardens 
Child Life 
Collier’s Weekly 
Correct English 
Cosmopolitan 


$3.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.75 
85 
1.00 








1.90 | 
3.00 


1.00 
3.50 
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Please send for one year the magazines listed below. I enclose payment in full §... 
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Educational Helps tor Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. ; 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 

(Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 


Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Procter & Gamble Educational 


Bulletins Food Economy 
Bulletin No. i describes The Cleanli- 
ness Crusade material and other educa- 2 P 
tional and recreational projects, classified Contains the most practical and helpful 
for all grades trom first primary to high lessons in meal improvement and the 
school. Also, special project work in saving of food money. Leading colleges 


history, geography, industrial arts, soap if z : 
sculpture and home economics for high are using this booklet in class work. 


school grades. We furnish it free in any quantity re- 


sulletin No. 2 describes material of spe- quired. Ask for sample first. 
cial interest to Home Economics teachers, 


Free upon request 


; - KNOX GELATINE 
Educational Department—PH-1231 





PROCTER & GAMBLE 111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The Story of Coffee” A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
siaebe about baking and from Davis Baking 
Write for free copy to Powder, what a good baking powder 


BUREAU OF really is. 
COFFEE INFORMATION 


An illustrated booklet telling of the his- 
tory, growth and use of coffee, especially 
prepared for students of home economics. 


Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 





Educational Department 51 West 45th Street New York City 38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 
149 Rroadway, New York City, N. Y. 
J . . ’ 
Sewing Samples Sunkist Food Bulletins “Food Value of the Banana” 
One sample each of any six of these A series of six lesson leaflets furnished Illustrated 


products—Bias Fold Tape, Blanket 
Binding, Detachable Shoulder Straps, 
Elastic Braid, Featherbone, — Frilling, 
Lingerie Braid, Lingerie Ribbon and 
Shoulder Straps. Rick Rack Braid, 
Tri-color Trim, Two-color Trim, 

Free upon request 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
812 Warren Square 
Three Oaks Michigan 





in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 


Foods,”’ will also be sent. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 

Exchange, Box 530, Station C, Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Los Angeles California Boston Massachusetts 











PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. 


INCLUDED ARE: 


How It All Began Ethel Sunderland Take Our Advice Florence Harris 
Pageant of the Home Mary M. Buckley | Food Fairies’ Party Edna Schaeffer 
The Awakening of Amy Brant A Day in Happytown Elizabeth Lewis 


Attractive board binding. .144 pages 52 x 8. $1.50, including postage. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 
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